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PRE-PROFESSIONAL BACKGROUND OF STUDENTS 
IN A LIBRARY SCHOOL! 


EUGENE H. WILSON 


HE investigation upon which this article is based was 
an attempt to answer the following questions concern- 
ing 846 persons who completed at least fifteen semester 
hours of work during one or more semesters in the University 
of Illinois Library School during the period from 1926-27 to 

1935-30: 

1. What type of student attends this school? 

a) What is the scholastic background of the students? 

b) What is the social background of these students? 

c) What changes in type of student or what trends in enrol- 
ment have occurred during this period? 

. What are the relationships between the scholastic success of 
these students in the library school and the following factors: 
a) Pre-professional scholastic preparation 
6) Occupational experience before entering library school 
C) Age 
d) Size of students’ home communities 
e) Occupation of students’ fathers 


to 


* Unpublished Doctor’s thesis, Graduate School, University of Illinois, 1937. 
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3. How useful are these relationships in predicting degree of 
scholastic success in library school as a basis for selective 
admission of students? 


The term “scholastic success” connotes the marks given to 
students by instructors in the library school. It is recognized 
that marks are not highly valid measures of achievement, but 
for the purpose of this investigation marks constituted the only 
feasible measure of scholastic success. 

A broad statement of the problem would be: “Who goes to 
the University of Illinois Library School, and how useful in 
predicting scholastic success in library school are the relation- 
ships between a student’s pre-professional scholastic prepara- 
tion, occupational experience, age, size of home community, 
and father’s occupation and the marks received in library 
school?” 

SOURCES AND COLLECTION OF THE DATA 


Of the 846 students included in this investigation, 808, or 
95.5 per cent, completed the first-year courses of 30-31 semester 


hours. This period was chosen for study because in 1926 the 
second-year curriculum was placed under the administration of 
the Graduate School of the University with respect to admis- 
sion of students, standard of work required, and requirements 
for graduation. After that date students were eligible to re- 
ceive the B.S. in library science upon successful completion of 
the first-year program, and the M.A. or M.S. degree upon the 
completion in the Graduate School of a second year of work with 
a major in library science. Previously, the B.L.S. degree was 
conferred upon the satisfactory completion of the two-year 
curriculum. 

The data utilized in this investigation were taken from the 
following sources kept in the library school office files: (1) Per- 
sonal data sheet filled out by each student when applying for 
admission to the school, giving a considerable amount of in- 
formation about his background; (2) Study list coupon, filled 
out by the student when registering in the University, giving 
some additional background information (library school marks 
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are recorded on this study list coupon); and (3) Transcripts of 
undergraduate records, or photostatic or typewritten copies of 
such transcripts. 

The study is limited to students enrolled in the first-year or 
basic course, as only a small percentage return for the second 
year of advanced Graduate School work. Students enrolled only 
in summer sessions were eliminated because certain items of in- 
formation were not available concerning their background and 
because 84.15 per cent of such students had attended only two 
summers or less. 


ACADEMIC BACKGROUND OF THE STUDENTS 


The 846 students included in this study were graduates of 244 
colleges and universities, located in every section of the United 
States, and of two Canadian universities. Bachelor degrees held 
by the students include B.A., B.S., B.Ed., Ph.B., LL.B., B.S.E., 
B.M., B.D., and B.Litt. Postgraduate work had been done by 
156 students, 134 of whom had done one year’s work or less, 
16 of whom had done more than one but less than two years’ 
work, and 6 of whom had done two years or more of graduate 
work. Twelve students held two Bachelor degrees, 47 held the 
M.A. degree, and 1 held the M.S. degree. 

Six hundred seventeen students, 72.9 per cent of the total, 
completed all of their undergraduate work in one institution. 
Of the 229 students whose undergraduate work had been done 
in more than one institution, 203, or 23.9 per cent of the total 
number of students, had attended two institutions, and 26, or 
3.2 per cent, had attended three institutions. More than half 
of the transfers (118, or 51.5 per cent) were made to a state 
university, the most frequent transfers being made from a small 
liberal arts college, teachers college, or junior college. 

Using the classifications in the three editions of American 
universities and colleges, and in the two bulletins, Educational 
directory, and Statistics of universities, colleges and professional 
schools, issued by the United States Office of Education, the 
students were classified, according to the school from which 
they were graduated, into the following six groups: 
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. Students from liberal arts colleges with enrolment of six hundred or more 
. Students from liberal arts colleges with enrolment of less than six hundred 
. Students from state universities 

. Students from private universities 

. Students from teachers colleges 

. Students from miscellaneous types of colleges 


wone 


Aw > 


The division of liberal arts colleges according to an enrolment 
above or below six hundred students is a purely arbitrary one. 
Since the majority of liberal arts colleges have an enrolment 
of less than six hundred, this figure was selected as the dividing 
line between the smaller and usually weaker liberal arts college 
and the larger and usually stronger liberal arts college. Group 
6 includes such institutions as state agricultural and mechanicai 
colleges, technical colleges, Negro schools, and municipal uni- 
versities. 

During the ten-year period, the percentages of students enter- 
ing library school after graduation from these six types of 
schools were as follows: large liberal arts college, 11.5; small 
liberal arts college, 23.9; state university, 33.8; private univer- 
sity, 13.2; teachers college, 9.9; miscellaneous, 7.7. The enrol- 
ment from the large liberal arts college decreased in three of 
the last four years. The small liberal arts college group shows 
a decline in enrolment over the previous year in six of the last 
eight years, and five of the last six years have been below the 
mean for this group. In eight of the ten years the enrolment in 
the state university group increased, and in four of the last 
five years the enrolment has been above the mean. During this 
period the number of students who had their first two years of 
work in a junior college and their last two in a state university 
increased appreciably. In six of the last eight years enrolment 
from private universities has shown a decrease. The enrolments 
from teachers colleges and from the miscellaneous group of 
colleges have been rather constant. A slight tendency toward 
an increase from the miscellaneous group is due to an increasing 
number of students from municipal universities. 

Students from the large liberal arts colleges, state universi- 
ties, and private universities constitute 58.5 per cent of the 
total enrolment. Since the institutions in these three groups as 
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a rule have stronger faculties and more adequate library facili- 
ties and generally offer a better and more thorough academic 
training than do the schools in the other three groups, their 
graduates might reasonably be expected to have a better aca- 
demic background when entering library school. 

Seventy-three students held Bachelor’s degrees from the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. This number represents 8.6 per cent of the 
total enrolment, or 24.1 per cent of the enrolment from the 
state university group. Of the 73 students, 33, or 45.2 per cent, 
had transferred to the University from other institutions. 

Although numerous and varied marking systems are used by 
the various colleges represented in this study, most of the sys- 
tems are explained on the official transcripts. This made it fair- 
ly easy to transform them into the equivalent of grades used in 
the library school. Where a satisfactory explanation was not 
found, the transcript in question was not used. The system of 
marking used in the library school, the same as used by the 
University, is as follows: A, excellent; B, good; C, fair; D, poor 
(but passing); E, failure. For the purpose of computing the 
average mark of a student a system is employed in which the 
following values are assigned to the marks received: A, 5; B, 4; 
C, 3; D, 2; E, 1. The general average for each individual is 
obtained by adding the products of the number of credit hours 
for each course and the numerical equivalent of the mark given 
by the instructor in that course, and dividing this sum by the 
total number of credit hours. 

The undergraduate averages of 730 of the 846 students in- 
cluded in this study were calculated. Complete transcripts of 
the undergraduate work of 6go students and transcripts of the 
last three years of undergraduate work of 40 students were 
available. The 116 students for whom no averages were calcu- 
lated were transfer students who submitted transcripts for their 
last year or last two years of work, students holding advanced 
degrees who submitted a transcript of graduate work only, or 
students who were graduated from colleges whose marking sys- 
tems could not be readily compared with the marking system 
used in the library school. 

The distribution of library school students according to 
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undergraduate grade-point average is shown in Table 1. The 
mean undergraduate average of 3.83 is difficult to interpret as 
an indication of the level of scholastic achievement attained by 
library school students in their college classes because of a lack 
of comparative figures.” It does not appear high enough to indi- 
cate that those admitted to library school are definitely superior 
in ability and represent the higher levels of scholastic achieve- 
ment in their college classes, but it does appear high enough to 


TABLE 1 


DistRIBUTION OF LisRARY SCHOOL STUDENTS ACCORDING 
ro UNDERGRADUATE GraADE-PoInt AVERAGE 


Undergraduate 


Grade-Point Average Number of Studen 
4.81-5.0... 26 
4.61-4.8 c6 
4.41-4.0 70 
4.21-4.4. 73 
4.0I-4.2 79 
3.81-4.0.. gi 
3-61-3.8 8< 
3-41-3.0 107 
3-21-3-4 72 
3.01-3.2 $4 
2.81-3.0 17 

Mean = 3.83 o = .522 


warrant the statement that they are probably slightly better 
than the average student on the basis of undergraduate achieve- 
ment. 

A statement of rank in college class, secured by the library 
school from each applicant, probably would be superior to aver- 
age marks as an indication of level of undergraduate achieve- 
ment. Marks as such vary considerably from school to school 


2 At the University of Illinois the general undergraduate average varies from semes- 
ter to semester but usually falls between 3.20 and 3.30. When this study was made, no 
figures were available for the averages of the graduating classes. In an interview, Earl 
C. Seyler, University recorder, stated that in his opinion, based on a number of years 
of experience in recording and averaging grades, the undergraduate average of all stu- 
dents receiving Bachelor degrees from the University of Illinois would be “considerably 


lower than 3.83 and probably not above 3.50.” 
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because of differences in standards, while rank in class is based 
in large part on the normal distribution of ability. Standards 
of grading probably constitute a factor relatively much less 
stable than distribution of ability. 

The 846 students were classified according to the major field 
of specialization in undergraduate work, namely: English, his- 
tory, modern languages, mathematics, science, social sciences, 
and miscellaneous. The first six subject fields were selected be- 
cause they were represented by the largest number of students. 
Mathematics was separated from science, and history from 


TABLE 2 
DistriBuTION OF Liprary ScHOoL STUDENTS ACCORDING 
ro UNDERGRADUATE Mayor Susject 


| 
Number of 


Undergraduate Major Subject Seudents Per Cent 
English 423 47.6 
History 152 18.0 
Modern language 7 9.1 
Mathematics 30 3.5 
Science 2 | a2 
Social science 27 3.2 
Miscellaneous 129 15.3 





social science, because of the comparatively large number of 
students majoring in these departments. Included in the mis- 
cellaneous group are majors in home economics, education, 
music, Latin, philosophy, psychology, and business administra- 
tion. The distribution of students with respect to undergradu- 
ate majors is shown in Table 2. 

Students who major in English constitute approximately one- 
half of the library school enrolment. English majors and his- 
tory majors combined approximate two-thirds of the enrol- 
ment. Over the ten-year period there appears to be a slight 
trend toward an increased percentage of English majors. This 
may be attributed to the fact that library schools in general 
have stressed the necessity of a knowledge of literature, or as 
recently stated: ““The popular idea persists that courses in lit- 
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erature are the best preparation for librarianship.’’’ The slight 
increase in the percentage of social science majors in the last 
three years of the period reflects the increasing interest in and 
emphasis upon the social studies in the liberal arts curriculums 
of colleges and universities. 

For the purposes of this study, two years of high school study 
or eight semester hours of college study was the minimum of 
preparation considered as giving a reading knowledge of French 
or German. Such a knowledge, while not required of students 
entering this library school, is considered highly desirable, and 
two or three years of college study in French and German are 
advised. Students without a reading knowledge of these two 


TABLE 3 
Mean Per Cents or Lisrary ScHoot StupENtTS, ACCORDING 


TO PREPARATION IN FRENCH AND GERMAN LANGUAGES 


1926-—-27— 1935-30 








feat . 
Language N g Range in 
per cent eer cn 
French 78.7 6.81 69 .6-90 .3 
German 48.8 12.82 33 .8-75.0 
French and German 40.6 14.80 23.2-71.9 
No French, no German 13.2 5.33 6.2-20.2 





languages have been discouraged by officials in charge of ad- 
mission, particularly in the last five or six years, from entering 
the library school until this deficiency has been removed. 
Students presenting one unit of high school study in French 
and German were not considered as possessing a reading knowl- 
edge of the language, although it is quite probable that they 
had some advantage over the student who had made no study 
of either language. Most of the students who had one or more 
years of French in high school took additional work in the lan- 
guage in college, and most of the students starting their work in 
college continued for two years or more. Few students pre- 
3 Ethel M. Fair, “Relation between pre-professional and professional preparation 
for librarianship,” in Association of American Library Schools, Report of meeting (Rich- 
mond, May 10, 1936; mimeographed), p. 12. 
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sented high school units in German, and over one-third of those 
who studied German in college presented only one year of work 
in the language. Of the students who presented credit in French 
and German, the most common combination was one year of 
German and two or more years of French. Over the ten-year 
period, 1926-27—1935-—36, the students, as a whole, have not 
had as much work in these two languages as is considered desir- 
able by the library school (see Table 3). However, during the 
second half of the period, the number of students presenting 
credit in French, German, or French and German, increased 
steadily, and the number entering library school with prepara- 
tion in neither French nor German decreased steadily. 


SOCIAL BACKGROUND OF THE STUDENTS 


During the period studied the student body of the library 
school was predominantly feminine, the women constituting 
g0.g per cent of the enrolment. In the student body as a whole, 
95.1 per cent were unmarried. Of the men, 71.8 per cent were 
unmarried; of the women, 96.4 per cent were single. There ap- 
pears to be a slight trend toward an increased percentage of 
men in the library school enrolment. One factor in this trend 
may be the belief among some library administrators and library 
school officials that desirable men should be encouraged to enter 
the profession. Training a good man is considered a better in- 
vestment than training an equally good woman, since it is be- 
lieved that a decidedly larger proportion of the men will spend 
the remainder of their lives in the profession. 

The ages of the students ranged from twenty to fifty-four 
years, with a mean age of 26.6 years, o = 5.91. In four out 
of the last six years of the period, the mean age was below the 
mean of the ten-year period, indicating a slight trend toward a 
younger student population. There is a trend, particularly since 
1932, toward fewer students above forty years of age. This is 
perhaps owing, in a large measure, to the fact that the library 
school has strongly discouraged applicants who are above thir- 
ty-five years of age. 

The mean percentage of students entering library school di- 
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rectly from college is 32.8 per cent for the ten-year period, but 
a decided increase occurred during the last four years of the 
period. The mean percentage of students entering directly in 
the years from 1926-27 to 1931-32 is 26.4; for the years 1932-33 
—1935—36 it is 42.4. The economic depression is probably the 
chief contributing factor to the change. Beginning in 1932, with 
unemployment in commerce, trade, and industry approaching 
its peak, and with the teaching field overcrowded, many col- 
lege graduates had to choose between unemployment and at- 
tendance at a graduate or professional school. Those who were 
financially able often chose the latter alternative, and an in- 
creased number entered the library school directly from college. 

Periods of unemployment ranging from one to eleven years 
immediately preceding entrance into library school were re- 
ported by 104 students, or 12.3 per cent of the entire student 
body. Fifty-nine of the ineienie, 56.7 per cent, had been un- 
employed for one year, and sixteen, 15.4 per cent, had been 
unemployed for two years. The remaining twenty-nine, 27.9 
per cent, who had been unemployed for three years or more, 
were, in most cases, women who had been keeping house for 
widowed or invalid parents, or married women who had been 
keeping house for their husbands. 

While some library schools make satisfactory library experi- 
ence a requirement for admission, the University of Illinois Li- 
brary School does so only for admission to its second-year 
course. Consequently, the types and amounts of experience pre- 
sented by applicants for admission to the first-year course vary 
greatly. The grouping of students according to experience is 
solely on a chronological basis. With the statements of the stu- 
dents as the only basis, a qualitative grouping of library experi- 
ence would have slight dependability. An alert student spend- 
ing four years as a page in a well-organized library might easily 
acquire a better knowledge and understanding of correct library 
principles, practice, and theory than a person who had served 
for years as librarian of an unorganized public library in a 
small town. 

The basis used in grouping the students was the period over 
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which the experience extended rather than the actual amount 
of time spent in library work. For example, a person who had 
worked full time in a library for four years was grouped with 
the person reporting four years’ experience as a student assist- 
ant in a college library. Teachers who reported they were in 
charge of the school library in addition to their teaching duties 
were not considered as having had library experience. It is quite 
probable that few teachers given this extra assignment found 
time or interest to devote to serious consideration of high school 
library problems. This combination of duties was mentioned 
most frequently by English teachers. However, teachers who 
devoted all their time to the school library were classified with 
the proper group of persons with library experience. 
Beginning with students entering in 1929, there is a trend 
toward a larger percentage of students with library experience. 
This may be explained in part by the increased output of the 
library schools and the decreased number of positions, resulting 
in a surplus of trained librarians for the positions available. 
With professionally trained persons available, library adminis- 
trators found it no longer necessary to be content with untrained 
members of their staffs. College graduates who had secured li- 
brary positions during the period when the supply of library 
school graduates was inadequ2te to meet the needs of the pro- 
fession began to realize that their possibilities of advancement 
were limited unless they obtained professional training. Prog- 
ress in certification, grading, and ranking of library positions 
furnished impetus to the movement of untrained staff members 
to library schools. The distribution of students according to 
years of library experience prior to entering library school is as 
follows: no experience, 321; one year, 128; two years, 119; three 
years, 77; four years, 67; five years, 45; six years, 23; seven 
years, 17; eight years, 11; nine years, 7; ten or more years, 21. 
Approximately 95 per cent of the students who reported oc- 
cupational experience other than library work before entering 
library school had been engaged in teaching. The remaining 5 
per cent had been engaged in miscellaneous occupations such 
as clerical, stenographic, secretarial, Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A. 
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work, journalism, etc. Forty per cent of the student body had 
been employed as teachers for periods ranging from one to 
twenty-six years. The trend, however, is toward fewer persons 
entering library school from the teaching profession. In 1926, 
60.3 per cent of the persons entering library school had taught. 
The percentage declined steadily until in 1935 only 21.9 per 
cent of the entering students had been teachers. In this con- 
nection the comments of the students on the application blanks 
in answering the question of why they were interested in the 
library profession are revealing. Previous to 1931 the reasons 


TABLE 4 


GEOGRAPHICAL DistRIBUTION OF LIBRARY 
ScHOOL STUDENTS 








Geographical Division | 
| 


New England states 
Middle Atlantic states 
Southern states 
Middle western states 
Western states 


Canada 





most frequently given for leaving the teaching profession were 
slow advancement, overcrowded condition, necessity for ad- 
vanced study, uncertain tenure, and desire for year-around em- 
ployment. A few of the very honest persons admitted that they 
were not fitted to be teachers or were failures as teachers, while 
one person who had taught for eight years stated that she had 
always “hated” teaching. From 1931 to 1935, the years of se- 
vere economic depression, most of the persons entering the li- 
brary school from the teaching profession had taught only from 
one to three years, and the reason most frequently given for the 
change in profession was that a library position had been their 
aim but teaching had been a necessary expedient to provide 
funds for the library training. 

In order to present the geographical distribution of the li- 
brary school student body the country was divided into five 
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geographical divisions. The number and percentage of students 
in each division are shown in Table 4. Nearly three-fourths of 
the enrolment was drawn from the middle western states and 
approximately one-fourth from Illinois. Forty-one states, the 
District of Columbia, and two Canadian provinces are repre- 
sented in the enrolment. 

For the purpose of comparing the distribution of students 
according to the size of home community, the students were 
classified, on the basis of the 1930 census, by residence at time 
of entering library school, into three types of communities as 
given in Table 5. From the data available it was impossible to 


TABLE 5 
Mean Per Cent or Lisprary ScHoot STUDENTS FROM THREE 
Types oF CoMMUNITIES, 1926-27—1935—36 


Mean Per 
Type of Community Cent of 
Enrolment 


Less than 10,000 population | 45.8 
10,000-99,999 population | 36.9 
Over 100,000 population "7.2 











determine the migratory movements of a student among the 
different sizes of communities, although movements from farm 
to city, or from city to farm, and the length of time spent in 
each were determined. Only g2 students, or 11 per cent of the 
total, were residing on farms at the time of entrance into li- 
brary school, but 201 students from the other types of com- 
munities had resided on farms for periods ranging from one to 
thirty-six years. 

The occupations of the parents of prospective librarians are 
of interest because occupational status is generally conceded 
to be a strong factor in determining social, cultural, and eco- 
nomic levels. The following occupational classifications were 
used for this study: professional, business, clerical, skilled labor, 
public service, agricultural, unskilled labor, and miscellaneous. 
These classes are believed to be reasonably homogeneous from 
the standpoint of social status, position in the economic order, 
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and intellectual outlook. Based on the highest total frequency 
of students in library school, the rank order, beginning with 
the highest, of the group of occupations is given in Table 6. 

Approximately three-fourths of the students in the library 
school had fathers whose occupations were professional, busi- 
ness, or agricultural, and the distribution among these groups 
is practically equal. The fact that the professional group in- 
cluded only three librarians is interesting. The mean percent- 
age of enrolment in these three groups is 72.9, range from 67 
per cent to 82.4 per cent, o = 4.72, indicating a fairly constant 


TABLE 6 


DisTRIBUTION OF STUDENTS GroupeD ACCORDING 
To FATHERS’ OccuPATION 








Occupational Group 


Professional 
Business. . 
Agricultural 
Skilled labor 
Clerical 
Miscellaneous 
Public service 
Unskilled labor. . 











enrolment in these three groups over the ten-year period. The 
most noticeable trend in any of the individual occupational 
classifications is in the agricultural group, where the percentage 
of enrolment for each of the last five years has been below the 
mean for the ten-year period. 

The national and racial background of the students was 
largely white American. Fourteen students, thirteen of them 
women, were Negroes, and six were Jewish. Membership in 
some denominational church was indicated by 713 students, 
84.3 per cent of the total. The five leading denominations, with 
the student members in each, were: Methodist, 199; Presby- 
terian, 143; Baptist, 73; Congregational, 57; Christian, 57. 
Membership in Phi Beta Kappa was indicated by thirty-five 
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women and two men, or 4.4 per cent of the total enrolment. 
Membership in a national social fraternity was indicated by 
27.8 per cent of the men and 19.8 per cent of the women. Six 
students indicated their health was “fair,” 363 indicated 
“good,” and 477 checked “very good.” 


PREDICTION OF SCHOLASTIC SUCCESS IN LIBRARY SCHOOL 
The problem of educational prognosis has received an un- 
usual amount of attention from educational investigators during 
the past fifteen years. In the field of higher education, particu- 
larly, there have been numerous studies concerned with the 
use of various predictive measures in the selection of students, 
mainly with respect to future success either in college or in a 
vocation or professional activity. Assuming the desirability of 
selective admission to library schools, the question arises as to 
the most effective basis for this selection. Do any of the data 
usually obtained concerning applicants for admission to library 
schools provide a satisfactory or even helpful basis of predicting 
scholastic success? If so, which are the most valuable data, and 
how much confidence can be placed in their use? In most prog- 
nostic studies, the bases of prediction have been age, test 
scores, school marks, teachers’ estimates, and certain social and 
economic factors. In this investigation of academic success in 
the University of Illinois Library School the criteria of such 
success have been drawn from the school’s own recorded judg- 
ment of its students—their marks. Judged by the school’s own 
standards, how well did students with various types of back- 
grounds succeed in the school? How accurately may library 
school marks be predicted on the bases of the items of informa- 
tion obtained by the school relative to applicants for admission? 
Prediction of library school marks on the basis of such vari- 
ables as undergraduate marks, chronological age, library ex- 
perience, occupation of father, and the like, may be made in 
a number of ways. The person in charge of admissions might 
make highly accurate predictions by studying items in an appli- 
cant’s record and assigning to each item the weight considered 
appropriate in the particular case, but such a procedure would 
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be unsystematic. Ordinarily the best predictions are thought 
of as being made by some systematic procedure represented by 
a formula. In this study the regression equation is used as the 
formula for predicting the value of measures in one series when 
those in a correlated series are known as, for example, predicting 
library school marks when undergraduate marks are known.‘ 
Factors in the students’ backgrounds, related to success in 
library school, will be considered in the following order: 


1. Pre-professional academic preparation 
a) Average mark in all undergraduate subjects 
4) Average mark in undergraduate major subjects 
c) Type of college attended as undergraduate 
d) Preparation in French and German languages 
e) Field of major specialization 
. Occupational experience before entering library school 
a) Interval between graduation from college and entrance into library 
school 
4) Library experience 
c) Teaching experience 
. Age 
. Size of home community 
. Father’s occupation 


Considerable emphasis is placed on undergraduate scholastic 
success as measured by marks in the selection of students by 
library schools. The answer to the question of whether high 
marks as an undergraduate may be taken as an indication that 
the student will secure high marks in library school is generally 
in the affirmative. In the following paragraphs, the expressions 


4 The product-moment coefficient of correlation is used when both sets of data are 
expressed in quantitative terms. The formula used in making the calculations from 
X1X2 
the correlation tables is r, = ———————— . When one set of data is in terms of 
0:02 

quantitative measures, as library school marks, and the other is in terms of categorical 
classifications, such as type of college or father’s occupation, the correlation ratio, 
Vi(M;—M;)? , 
——*__—_"_ _ When there are 


— €s€9 


n (eta), is calculated by means of the formula 7? = — Y,—M)* 
(At— Mz) 
only two categories (dichotomous classification), such as experience and no experience, 
biserial r is used as the measure of relationship and is calculated from the following 
M,—M. 
formula roi = —2——! Pf , 
o 


~ 
a 
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from three different sources are typical of the opinion prevailing 
among leaders in the field of education for librarianship. 

In the 1934-35 report of the Board of Education for Libra- 
rianship is this statement: “The selection of students qualified 
for success as librarians is recognized as fundamental to the 
progress of librarianship. ... . : At present the general emphasis 
in selection is on young people of high scholarship.”’s 

The director of the Columbia School of Library Service, in 
his annual report for 1928-29, says: 

No scientific studies have been made of the correlation of college grades 
with grades in the library school or with success in professional library work, 
but rather careful attention to the college records of students admitted to the 
School of Library Service points to the conclusion that an applicant who has 
made only an average record in college and in some subjects has fallen below 
the average is not likely to do well in the library school or make a marked 
success in his professional work However, allowances having been made 
for the defects of college grades as a criterion for intellectual capacity, they 
do seem to be one of the most dependable elements in our selective system, 
and applications are frequently rejected on account of poor college records.® 


A later report from the same school states: 


Evidence from experimental studies and authoritative opinion points more 
and more definitely to the quality of the applicant’s achievement in college 
as the best single criterion of success in the professional school and in pro- 
fessional library service. While it has not been found practicable to lay down 
an inflexible requirement that an applicant must have attained a given grade 
average in his college course, a serious effort has been made to eliminate those 
whose college records indicate only average intellectual ability and no special 
capacity or interest in any field of scholarship.’ 


The director of the University of California School of Libra- 
rianship, in discussing the selection of students, says: 

Because the records of my own school cover such a short time and could 
be subjected to other criticism, I almost hesitate to refer to our findings from 
undergraduate and library school records. But casual as my comment here 


s American Library Association, Board of Education for Librarianship, “Eleventh 
annual report,” Bulletin of the American Library Association, XX1X (1935), 309. 

6 Columbia University, School of Library Service, Report of the director (Morningside 
Heights, N.Y.: Columbia University Press, 1929), p. 13. 

7 Columbia University, School of Library Service, Report of the dean of the School of 
Library Service for the period ending Fune 30, 1935 (Morningside Heights, N.Y.: Colum- 
bia University Press, 1935), pp. 8-9. 
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must be, I am able to say that in them there is quite evident correlation be- 
tween a high undergraduate and library school record, and even more evi 
dence that the poorer undergraduates admitted crowd the lower places in this 
particular library school But, given the necessity of using a single basis, 
as may well come about, scholarship seems our best reliance.* 


The undergraduate averages of 730 of the 846 students in- 
cluded in this study were calculated according to the system 
explained earlier in this article. The coefficient of correlation of 
these undergraduate marks with library school marks is .46. 
Such a coefficient of correlation represents an improvement of 
only 37 per cent over “pure guesses” or chance prediction. 

Another method of revealing the relationship between under- 
graduate marks and library school marks is to select a group of 
students whose undergraduate work was of superior quality and 
to compare their library school marks with those of their fellow 
students whose undergraduate work was of lower quality. For 
this purpose a grade-point average of 4.01 was taken as the 
point of division between the superior and mediocre levels. 
Students ranking in the superior group on the basis of under- 
graduate averages numbered 304. Of these students, 74 per 
cent maintained their superior ranking on the basis of a library 
school average of 4.01 or better. Of the undergraduate mediocre 
group of 426 students, 44 per cent achieved the superior level 
in library school. On the basis of these facts, if the library school 
wished to increase the proportion of its students who are likely 
to do superior work (defined as work which averages 4.01 or 
better) it could apparently accomplish this result by increasing 
the proportion of students admitted who had done work in 
college averaging 4.01 or better. It is evident, however, that a 
rigid application of this policy would be unwise, since nearly 
one-half of the undergraduates who would thus have been ex- 
cluded actually did achieve the superior level in library school, 
and over one-fourth of those who were admitted failed to 
achieve the superior level. It would be difficult to justify the 
elimination of a group, one-half of whom will do superior work, 


8S. B. Mitchell, “Ways and means of limiting library school output,” Bulletin of the 
American Library Association, XXV1 (1932), 429. 
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to obtain a group of whom one-fourth will fail to do superior 
work. 

Before such a policy of admission could be defined, a number 
of questions should be investigated. Why did 26 per cent of the 
group who did superior work in college do mediocre work in 
library school? What accounts for the difference in library 
school achievement of the 44 per cent who did superior work 
and the 56 per cent who did mediocre work in the group whose 
undergraduate averages were below 4.01? Is the 44 per cent 
composed of students whose average was below but very close 
to 4.01? Were these students carrying a heavier load of more 
difficult courses, working their way, or participating extensively 
in extra-curricular activities? Does a B mark from a college 
with high standards mean more than an A from a college with 
low standards? What are the differences in intelligence and 
knowledge of particular subject matter of these students? Qual- 
ity of work done in college is a factor of importance in scholastic 
success in library school, but the complexity of the factor de- 
mands further analysis. 

The suggestion that average marks in the student’s un- 
dergraduate major might be more closely related to average 
marks in library school was investigated. The assumption 
underlying this suggestion is that a student probably is more 
interested in the work he does in his chosen major field than 
in his general college work, and, consequently, his marks in 
his major subject should be a better indication of his true 
ability. The undergraduate average in major subject is 4.025, 
exactly the same as the library school average and considerably 
higher than the general undergraduate average of 3.83. This 
substantiates the assumption that students generally do better 
work in their field of major study. However, the correlation 
between marks in major subject and marks in library school is 
.38, or .o8 lower than the correlation between general under- 
graduate marks and library school marks. Such a coefficient of 
correlation represents an improvement of 34 per cent over “pure 
guesses” or chance predictions and is not as efficient as the 
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coefficient of correlation between general undergraduate marks 
and library school marks. 

What type of undergraduate institution furnishes the best 
preparation for success in library school? With this question in 
mind the library school averages of the students grouped accord- 
ing to type of undergraduate college from which they were grad- 
uated were studied. Table 7 shows in descending rank order the 
means of the average marks made in library school by students 
coming from the different types of colleges, and the deviation 
of these means from the mean of 4.025 for the entire group of 
846 students in library school. 

TABLE 7 
Comparison OF Groups FROM DiFFERENT Types OF COLLEGES 
Accorpinc To Means oF Lisrary ScHoot Marks 








r | 
Type of College een | Mean Marks Devi 





Private university 163 
Large liberal arts college 
State university 

Small liberal arts college 
Teachers college 
Miscellaneous 


| 
oss | 
038 | 
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958 
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Since the range of mean marks, .286, is small, the question 
arises as to whether their variability may be explained as 
probably due to chance alone. Calculating the correlation ratio, 
n = .11g, indicating that only a slight relationship exists be- 
tween type of school attended as an undergraduate and marks 
in library school. The predictive value of such a ratio would be 
negligible. 

A comparison of the mean marks in library school of students 
grouped according to preparation in French or German reveals 
that 341 students who had the equivalent of one or more years 
of college preparation in French made a mean mark of 4.088, 
316 students who had preparation in both French and German 
made a mean mark of 4.076, 66 students with German prepara- 
tion made a mean mark of 4.063, and 123 students who had 
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reparation in neither French nor German made a mean mark 
of 3.738. The difference in library school achievement between 
students with preparation in French and German and students 
with no preparation in either language is evident. Application 
of the formula gives a correlation ratio of .21, indicating the 
probability of some relationship. The predictive value is ques- 
tionable. 

There is no agreement as to the one major subject best 
adapted as general preparation for librarianship. There is more 
nearly agreement as to the fact that no one major can be said 
to be best adapted to librarianship. The large number of Eng- 
lish majors entering library schools might be attributed to the 
lack of destination associated with this major or to the literary 
tradition of the profession. The social sciences are becoming 
increasingly important and are making increasing demands 
upon library resources. More students are majoring in this sub- 
ject field. The few science majors who enter library schools 
usually are welcomed. Vocational majors in subjects such as 
education, home economics, or even librarianship usually are 
frowned upon, and one library school will not accept a student 
with such a major. It is held that such a major reduces the 
opportunity for broadening the cultural background of the pro- 
spective librarian. 

To most of the students, the work in library school is totally 
different from their undergraduate work, irrespective of the sub- 
ject field in which they may have declared a major. In order to 
indicate the bearing on success in library school which a par- 
ticular major taken in undergraduate institutions might have, 
students were grouped according to major in the following clas- 
sifications: mathematics, social sciences, science, modern lan- 
guage, history, English, and miscellaneous. Table 8 presents a 
comparison of these groups with respect to marks in library 
school. The correlation ratio of this relationship, .105, is so 
small that its predictive value appears negligible. 

In summarizing the consideration of the factor of pre-profes- 
sional academic preparation as related to marks in library 
school, undergraduate marks were found to have a correlation of 
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.46 with library school marks which represents an improvement 
of 37 per cent over chance prediction. Such a correlation indi- 
cates little more than a slight tendency for students who make 
high marks as undergraduates to continue making high marks 
when in library school. In general, successful undergraduates 
are successful in library school, but not often enough to give 
much confidence in predicting more than that they ought to 
be successful. A coefficient of correlation of .38 indicates that 
marks in undergraduate major would be less efficient than gen- 
eral undergraduate marks in predicting success in library school. 


, 
TABLE 8 


Comparison oF StupenTtS CLAssIFIED AccorDING To Major 
TAKEN AS UNDERGRADUATES WITH Respect To MEANS 
or Liprary ScHoo, Marks 
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Slight relation was found between marks in library school and 
type of college attended as an undergraduate, and between 
marks in library school and undergraduate major. A slight posi- 
tive difference was found in the library school achievement of 
students who had preparation in French or German languages 
as compared with students who had no preparation in either 
language, but the relationship is of doubtful predictive value. 

Instructors frequently comment on the “immaturity” of nu- 
merous college graduates who enter this library school immedi- 
ately after completing their undergraduate work. It is often 
suggested that students who spend a year or more after gradua- 
tion from college in teaching, in library work, or in other em- 
ployment instead of entering a professional school immediately, 
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are more likely to achieve success in library school. Such an 
interval is thought to increase vocational stability, which results 
in a higher quality of work in the school. Students entering 
library school directly from college frequently consider such ex- 
perience as a vocational experiment. As in other professions 
attracting a large number of women, many students are hop- 
ing the “right man may come along” and marriage will end their 
problem. Such a tentativeness in attitude probably has an ap- 
preciable effect in determining the quality of work done by 
the student. Educationally significant factors such as the de- 
sire to succeed, readiness and determination to master the ma- 
terials, are lacking. 

Considering the students in two groups, those entering library 
school direct from college and those entering following an inter- 
val of one year or more, it was found that 265 students in the 
first group made a mean mark of 3.918, and 581 students in the 
second group made a mean wiaske of 4.074. Calculation of bi- 
serial r indicates a correlation of .155, which has little predictive 
value. The superiority of the students who entered the school 
after an interval of a year or more appears to be very slight. 

The requirements in library schools which make library ex- 
perience a prerequisite to admission vary from two weeks to 
two months. In this study the students were divided into two 
groups. The first includes those students who reported no li- 
brary experience. The second includes those who reported li- 
brary experience ranging from six weeks of apprentice training 
to twenty-three years of library experience. Comparison of 
these two groups with respect to marks in library school reveals 
that the 525 students with library experience made a mean 
mark of 4.057 and the 321 students with no library experience 
made a mean mark of 3.860. The biserial r of .211 for this 
relationship indicates that there was some tendency for stu- 
dents with library experience to make higher grades in library 
school than students without such experience. The predictive 
value of the correlation is probably too small to be practical. 

Using a grade-point average of 4.01 as the point of division 
between the superior and mediocre levels, 48 per cent of the 
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students with no library experience achieved the superior level 
in library school, while 60.3 per cent of the students with ex- 
perience attained the superior level. Assuming that the students 
who entered the school without library experience could not or 
would not have acquired experience, had such been a require- 
ment for admission, operation of this requirement would have 
eliminated a group of students, one-half of whom did superior 
work in library school, while admitting a group of whom two- 
fifths failed to do superior work. 

Since approximately 95 per cent of the students who reported 
occupational experience other than library work before entering 
library school had been engaged in teaching, and since 40 per 
cent of the student body had been teachers, the relation between 
this type of experience and library school marks was investi- 
gated. The mean mark of the 358 students with teaching ex- 
perience was 4.073 as compared to the mean of 3.99 for the 488 
students without this experience. The relationship between 
teaching experience and library school success, expressed by a 
biserial r of .o89, is very slight, and it appears that teaching 
experience is a factor of practically no importance in the pre- 
diction of library school success. 

In summarizing the factor of occupational experience as re- 
lated to marks in library school, it appears that while the 
superiority in library school achievement of the group entering 
after an interval following graduation from college is slight, it 
does indicate a possibility that students who have not entered 
the school directly from college do better work. The median 
age of the group entering library school after an interval is 
twenty-seven years as compared with a median age of twenty- 
two for those entering directly from college. The significance 
of the experience during the interval is difficult to determine. 
A great deal probably depends on the students’ attitudes and 
personal difficulties, such as restlessness or immaturity, as well 
as how the interval is spent. The evidence with regard to the 
library school student body indicates that age or interval period 
in themselves have only a slight relation to library school 
achievement. Tentativeness of vocational attitude, restlessness, 
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or immaturity often are due to emotional adjustments which 
might not change or which might even become strengthened 
during an interval period. Of the group entering after an inter- 
val, 104 had been unemployed for a year or more immediately 
preceding entrance into library school. Fifty-nine had been un- 
employed for one year, 16 for two years, 7 for three years, 5 
for four years, and 17 for five or more years. Such a period of 
unemployment might have an important effect on emotional ad- 
justments. 

Teaching experience seems to have no relation to library 
school achievement. However, a year or two spent in teaching 
might do a great deal to clarify the vocational problem of the 
student who was undecided as to a choice between teaching or 
library work. 

Library experience was shown to have some relation to 
achievement in library school. This factor, however, should be 
analyzed and broken down. What type and what amount of 
library experience is most closely related to achievement in a 
library school? Is a six-weeks apprentice course during a sum- 
mer vacation or a year as a student assistant in a college library 
as valuable experience as a year spent in library work after 
graduation from college? What weight must be attached to 
other factors entering into the experience situation? It is doubt- 
ful if the school in its admission policy can justifiably put any 
emphatic stress on the factor of occupational experience previ- 
ous to entering library school. 

Investigation of the relationship between the age of students 
and their library school marks produced a coefficient of correla- 
tion of .o4, representing an improvement of only 29.3 per cent 
over chance predictions. Since library schools generally dis- 
courage applicants who are over thirty-five years of age and are 
not in a library position, the records of persons in the age group 
of thirty-five years and older in this school were investigated. 
Of the 81 students in this group, 55 per cent attained the su- 
perior level on the basis of their library school average (4.01 
or better). Of these superior students, 80 per cent were in li- 
brary positions. Of the students who did mediocre work, only 
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25 per cent were in library positions. Attainment of scholastic 
success in library school is evidently much more difficult for a 
person thirty-five years of age or older who is not in a library 
position than for the person of similar age who holds such a 
position. 

One hundred thirty-five students from communities of over 
100,000 population made a mean mark of 4.058 in library 
school, 310 students from communities of 10,000-99,999 popu- 


TABLE 9 


ComPaRISON OF STUDENTS, CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO 
FatHers’ OccupaTIONS, WITH RESPECT TO 
Liprary ScHOoL Marks 
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Public service 32 4.086 061 
Skilled labor | 80 4.064 039 
Business. . | 205 4.042 O17 
Professional | 213 4.028 003 
Agricultural 201 4.025 000 
Clerical 48 4.009 — 016 
Miscellaneous 43 3.938 — .087 
Unskilled labor | 24 3.830 — .195 








lation made a mean mark of 4.011, and 401 students from com- 
munities of less than 10,000 population made a mean mark of 
4.025. The correlation ratio of .026 indicates that there is prac- 
tically no relationship between size of home community and 
achievement in library school. 

To determine the relation between occupational status and 
success in library school, the students were grouped according 
to a classification of their fathers’ occupations. Table g presents 
a comparison of the groups with respect to library school marks. 
The correlation ratio of .074 indicates that the relation between 
occupational status of fathers and success in library school is 


slight. 
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SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 


During the period from 1926-27 to 1935-36 women outnum- 
bered men nine to one in the library school enrolment. A 
slight trend toward an increased percentage of men was found. 
Of the students 95 per cent were unmarried, with a larger per- 
centage of unmarried women than single men. The 846 stu- 
dents ranged in age from twenty to fifty-four years, with a 
mean age of 26.6 years. There has been a slight trend toward 
a younger student population, particularly toward fewer stu- 
dents above forty years of age. 

Students entering the library school were graduates of 246 
different colleges and universities. Some postgraduate work had 
been done by 156 students, and 48 students held Master’s de- 
grees. A tendency toward a slight decrease in the percentage 
of enrolment from liberal arts colleges and private universities 
is offset by the slight increase in the proportion of students 
coming from state universities. The mean undergraduate grade- 
point average of the library school students was 3.83 on a S- 
point basis, indicating scholastic achievement probably slightly 
better than that of the average college graduate. One-half of 
the library school enrolment majored in English as under- 
graduates. English and history majors combined approximated 
two-thirds of the enrolment. A slight trend toward an increased 
percentage of English majors and social science majors was 
noted. Preparation in French and German was found to be, 
in general, below the two years of college study of each language 
which is considered as desirable, although there is a decided 
trend toward an increased percentage of students who present 
credit in French or German, or both. There has been a decided 
trend toward a larger percentage of students with some library 
experience, and more students have been entering directly after 
graduation from college. 

Although forty-one states, the District of Columbia, and two 
Canadian provinces are represented in the student body, three- 
fourths of those enrolled came from the middle western states, 
and one-fourth came from Illinois. Slightly less than half of 
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the students came from communities of less than 10,000 popula- 
tion, over one-third came from cities of 10,000-99,999 popula- 
tion, and about one-sixth came from communities of 100,000 
population and over. Eleven per cent were living on farms at 
the time of entering library school, but approximately one-third 
of the students had lived on farms at some time in their lives. 
No decided trend in enrolment from these places of various size 
was found. 

Approximately three-fourths of the students had fathers in 
the professional, business, or agricultural occupational groups, 
and the distribution among these groups is nearly even. The 
most evident trend in the enrolment from any of the occupa- 
tional classifications is the decrease in the representation of the 
agricultural group. The national and racial backgrounds of the 
students were predominantly white American. Eighty-four per 
cent were members of some denominational church. 

If, from the foregoing data, an attempt should be made to 
describe the typical University of Illinois Library School stu- 
dent, the description would indicate an unmarried woman, 
twenty-six years of age, white, and of American parentage. She 
is a graduate of a state university or of a small liberal arts 
college where she made a slightly better than average scholastic 
record, majored in English, and studied French or German. 
She has had four years of experience in teaching or library work 
since graduation. Her home is in a small or medium-size city 
in a middle western state, and in three cases out of four, her 
father is a professional man, a business man, or a farmer. She 
is a member of a denominational church, and her health is good. 

A summary of the relations found between certain factors in 
the backgrounds of students enrolled in the library school dur- 
ing the academic years 1926-27—1935—36 and marks received 
in library school during the same period reveals that the co- 
efficients of correlation between library school marks and under- 
graduate marks, marks in undergraduate major, and age of stu- 
dents were, respectively, .46, .38, and .o4. The highest of these 
coefficients indicates that predictions of library school marks 
based on undergraduate marks would be only 37 per cent better 
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than chance predictions. Correlation ratios between library 
school marks and the factors of type of college attended as an 
undergraduate, major subject, preparation in French and Ger- 
man, size of home community, and father’s occupation, ranged 
from .026 to .211, indicating slight relationships and negligible 
predictive value. Calculation of biserial r to express the re- 
lationship between library school marks and the factors of li- 
brary experience, teaching experience, and interval between 
graduation from college and entrance into library school pro- 
duced correlations of .211, .o89, and .1§5, respectively. The use 
of these values as predictive measures would be little better 
than pure guesses. 


CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


The conclusions reached in this study represent two con- 
tributions toward the solution of the problem of evaluating ap- 
plicants for admission to this library school. 

The first contribution is the conclusion drawn as to the typi- 
cal student enrolled in the University of Illinois Library School 
basic course. This description provides some definite knowledge 
of the type of person whom this school has been training during 
the past ten years, and the investigation of the trends in enrol- 
ment suggests the type of student who may be expected to enrol 
in the school in succeeding years unless admission policies of 
the school or conditions within the library profession undergo 
drastic changes. 

The second contribution, which is more important, is mainly 
negative in character. It is the conclusion that various items 
of information secured at present by the library school in regard 
to applicants for admission would be of very little value in 
systematic prediction of probable scholastic success in the 
school. If the school desires to admit only those students who 
have the capacity to profit most highly from the course of in- 
struction, as evidenced by marks received in the school, and 
hence, who presumably show promise of becoming successful 
librarians, it appears that attention must be directed toward 
obtaining additional information in regard to aptitudes, atti- 
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tudes, personality traits, and other nonintellectual factors which 
enter into scholastic success in library school and success in the 
profession after leaving the school. One may well be dubious as 
to whether either undergraduate average marks or library ex- 
perience may be considered adequate criteria for discriminating 
between applicants for admission to a library school. It is doubt- 
ful whether an admission policy which puts an emphatic stress 
upon a requirement of above-the-average undergraduate marks 
or upon library experience before entrance into the professional 
course can be justified for this library school. 

There is general agreement in the profession as to the formal 
appropriateness of a college degree as a requirement for admis- 
sion to library schools, and it serves as a convenient initial 
eliminator. It appears, however, that the major problem facing 
library schools in the selection of students is the attainment of 
more knowledge about the personality and fitness of those who 
apply for admission. The question arises as to how a library 
school is to conceive its function. Does it want to concentrate 
on training a smaller and more carefully selected group of stu- 
dents who are capable of doing superior work, or does it desire 
to send forth a larger number of persons with varying degrees 
of competence and promise on the theory that they are at 
least better fitted for library work than they otherwise would 
have been? It is doubtful whether it can do both. Leaders in 
the library profession agree that more rigid selective admission 
to library schools is desirable. Some means is needed to de- 
termine which students have the best chances and which have 
the poorest chances of developing into superior librarians, given 
the same course. It seems reasonable that if some who wish 
training as librarians are to be denied it, those denied should be 
the ones who show the least promise of serving society later as 
successful librarians. Predicted success as a librarian would ap- 
pear to be the best basis of selection. 

In order to make such a prediction, library success must be 
measured, but no reliable and valid measures have been de- 
veloped. What is good librarianship? Who is a successful libra- 
rian? There are no generally accepted means of determining 
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the answer to either of these questions. Ratings given the same 
librarian by different persons would show wide differences. A 
person might be a success in one library or in one type of library 
work and a complete failure in a different library or type of 
library work. Subjective judgment of library success is of 
doubtful reliability, and while rating scales might be developed 
which would be more scientific measures of library success than 
subjective judgment, their reliability would not be free from 
doubt. Perhaps no dependable means of selecting students can 
be developed until we have a better means for determining 
success as a librarian. Qualifications for successful work in li- 
braries rather than in a library school are what should be as- 
sured by the training of candidates. Satisfactory performance 
in a library school is incomplete evidence of the possession of the 
qualifications for successful work in libraries. The aptitudes 
required for learning the fundamentals of a profession are not 
necessarily the ones required for its successful practice later. 
Agreement on the combinations of qualities desired in library 
workers or upon criteria of success in the profession is not in 
sight. An extended personnel survey would be necessary to de- 
termine the quality and number of library school graduates 
needed in the various types of library work in this country. 
Further work is needed in the definition and diagnosis of the 
traits possessed by librarians who may be considered as success- 
ful in order that these traits may be discovered in applicants to 
library schools who are potential librarians. However, until sal- 
aries and working conditions in the library profession improve, 
it is doubtful whether library schools can expect to receive an 
increasing number of applicants of superior ability and promise. 

As a closing statement it is recognized that the chief aim of 
the basic first-year curriculum in library school is to train li- 
brarians to know and use catalogs, bibliographies, books, and 
the basic technical processes. But the large amount of practical 
skills and activities and the necessary application of routines 
and techniques tend to make the intellectual side of library 
school work compare unfavorably with the older departments 
where greater stress is laid on subject matter. There is a pos- 
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sibility that the standard of intellectual effort may tend to be 
lower than that which is expected in graduate departments of 
the university, and that the first-year curriculum in the library 
school may not challenge the student of superior intellectual 
ability to put forth his best efforts. This may be one explana- 
tion of the fact that a number of students with undergraduate 
averages high enough to indicate superior ability have done 
mediocre or inferior work in the library school. When a rare 
student with intelligence, enthusiasm, imagination, good ap- 
pearance, social understanding, broad cultural and liberal aca- 
demic backgrounds, and all other characteristics usually taken 
to indicate success in any field, does enter library school, the 
demands of the routine work all too often tend to dull the zeal 
for learning and to obscure the ultimate purpose and larger 
educational aspects of librarianship. Practice by which the li- 
brary school students acquire special skills is important, but 
the library school must conceive and fulfil its function in broad- 
er terms than that of a conveyor of these skills to such students 
as may be admitted. 





THE CATALOGING AND USE OF WESTERN 
MERCANTILE RECORDS 


LEWIS E. ATHERTON 


HE growing interest in social and economic history has 

made the old definition of history as past politics totally 

inadequate. No clearer illustration of this fact exists 
than the increasing number of doctoral dissertations on social 
and economic topics. In the limited field of mercantile history 
alone, the Carnegie list of doctoral theses in preparation in 1934 
embraced such topics as the Jewish merchant in Colonial Amer- 
ica, the seaboard merchant between 1790 and 1840, the history 
of the wholesale trade in Chicago, the pioneer merchant in 
Missouri, and a general study of the frontier merchant.' This 
increasing emphasis on nonpolitical history has resulted in the 
greater use of social and economic documents and has stimu- 
lated an interest in the problem of classifying such records to 
make them easily available for research. The problem, unfor- 
tunately, has no easy solution because of the wide diversity of 
the types of material available; thus a scheme of classification 
suitable for one kind of document may prove wholly unsatis- 
factory for another. 

Because of this difficulty, in many cases, nothing has been 
done toward the cataloging of material; this is especially true 
in respect to western mercantile records in the pre-Civil War 
period. Such documents frequently have been cataloged under 
the name of the firm to which they belonged, without any at- 
tempt to enter the accounts under their proper titles; or, still 
more confusing, the records of different firms have been grouped 
together under the meaningless title of ‘Account books.” 

‘ Division of Historical Research, Carnegie Institution of Washington, List of doc- 
toral dissertations in history now in progress at the chief American universities, December, 
1934. (Washington: Carnegie Institution of Washington, 1935). 
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Either scheme causes students to waste time in searching and 
prevents the full use of valuable material. 

Each type of mercantile record contains valuable information 
for distinct purposes, and some documents are much more im- 
portant than others. To catalog these simply as the ‘‘Papers of 
John Doe” or as “Account books” is to obscure their possible 
value. A few hours devoted to the study and comparison of 
mercantile forms will enable a cataloger to recognize easily the 
different classes; then a brief examination of each book will 
suffice to give it a proper listing. In return, libraries will find 
their material more widely used and will escape the labor of 
producing all their records for a cursory examination by stu- 
dents seeking information of a particular nature. Some libra- 
ries have already adopted a satisfactory scheme of entry for 
mercantile records, and the writer can testify from personal ex- 
perience as to the time saved both librarians and students. 

Librarians and historians have tended to use the terms “day 
book,” “blotter,” “letter book,” “invoice book,” ‘‘order book,” 
and “‘cash book” interchangeably because early merchants often 
neglected to follow the scheme of classification indicated by the 
printer. Printers frequently stamped titles on the backs of rec- 
ords sold for mercantile use, but storekeepers did not hesitate to 
change the suggested scheme to fit their own individual needs. 
If the merchant found his supply of day books exhausted, he 
sometimes used an order book for the continuation of the day 
book record. Such changes, however, did not mean that the 
merchant lacked an orderly system for keeping records, for, in 
general, each book was used for one distinct purpose. For in- 
stance, no matter what the designation on the back might be, 
storekeepers had one book in which they hurriedly entered the 
day’s sales under a form in common use in the West. A 
cursory examination of such a record makes it very easy to 
identify. 

Fortunately, merchants purchased durable books for their 
records, and most collections are well preserved. The most pop- 
ular size seems to have been eighteen to twenty-four inches in 
length and nine to twelve inches in width. Most of the books 
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were ruled and seldom exceeded an inch in thickness. One ex- 
ception to this was the ledger, which was usually three or four 
inches thick and contained enough space to care for entries over 
a period of years. Pasteboard bindings of a mottled color were 
common, but many storekeepers used records bound in heavy 
leather. An advertisement in the front of a well-preserved 
ledger of a Virginia merchant, similar to ledgers used farther 
west, is well worth citing, for even today the book remains in 
excellent condition and fully bears out the claims of its manu- 
facturer. This man, John T. Sullivan of Philadelphia, adver- 
tised that the edges and corners of his books were durable be- 
cause of the peculiar treatment given the leather, and that the 
elimination of parchment straps in favor of rivets prevented the 
destructive effect of worms. A heavy, brown leather cover 
stretched over pasteboard made the sides and back double the 
thickness of modern books; heavy two-inch strips of leather 
were riveted around the outside of the cover, making the bind- 
ing additionally secure. The name of the firm for which the 
book was manufactured, and the title, Ledger No. I, were 
stamped in gold on the back.? Even books less securely made 
are well preserved, and most mercantile records are in better 
condition than other documents of a similar age. Consequently, 
the problem of preservation is much less important than that 
of proper classification and cataloging. 

Day books.—Most numerous of all the records are the day 
books or blotters, which are generally the records in mind when 
reference is made to merchant “account books.’”’ These have 
been preserved in abundance because every merchant used 
them, and used them in greater numbers than other records. 
Each morning when the store was opened for business, the day 
book was opened and the day, date of the month, and year 
written across the page. As each customer appeared, his name 
was entered and the goods purchased itemized below. Thus the 
day book served the same purpose as the small pads used in 
modern stores for taking the customer’s order and making a 


?“Ledger No. I of Caruthers and Shields 1820-1823.” A Virginia mercantile firm. 
In possession of McCormick Historical Association, Chicago. 
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preliminary statement of the day’s business. The following 
form was typical. 

Tuesday, February 4, 1840 

J. V. Johns 


15 gals. Whiskey—#1.00 


John Cochran 


i yd. drilling and 1 skein silk—25¢ 


Thomas Reed 
One pair small shoes—$1.12 


John Cochran 
23 Ib. coffee—so¢ 
2 yds. calico—$1.003 


Such entries, made under the pressure of other activities, ex- 
hibited more mistakes in spelling and poorer penmanship than 
other mercantile records. 

If cash was paid for the order, that fact was noted in some 
way by the side of the account, frequently just by writing the 
word “paid.”” The book thus gave a full record of all money 
taken in and paid out during the course of the day, as well as all 
merchandise charged on account. The following day, or as soon 
as business permitted, the record of the day’s sales was trans- 
ferred to more permanent form. As the accounts were copied 
from the day book a line was drawn through them or a check 
mark placed at the side to indicate that the transfer had been 
made. The page of the book in which they were entered was 
given in some cases as an additional check on the accuracy of 
records; a number at the head of the page of the day book 
served to identify the location of the account in its original 
form, if the merchant later desired to refer back to his day book 
for verification of the bill. Day books gave the full record of 
daily business in its itemized form, but the transfer to the per- 
manent record might be in the form: “John Cochran—sun- 
dries—February 4, 1840—#1.75,” thereby cutting down on the 


3 Solon Robinson, “Account book 1840-1853.’’ Crown Point, Indiana, merchant. 
Typewritten copy in possession of Herbert A. Kellar, McCormick Historical Associa- 
tion, Chicago. 
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labor of bookkeeping. This practice of making more specific 
entries in day books accounts for their frequency in mercantile 
collections today. 

The cataloging of such material under the proper heading of 
“Day book” or “Blotter” would facilitate research on merchan- 
dising, as day books are valuable for only particular types of 
information. The historian finds them helpful in comparing 
prices between localities and at various periods of the year. 
Even here, however, they must be supplemented by other rec- 
ords which indicate transportation costs, methods of purchas- 
ing, and additional factors affecting variations in price. Day 
books also contain information on the volume of daily business, 
the percentage of credit sales, kind of goods carried in stock, 
and the interests of customers. For example, a casual examina- 
tion of the sales recorded in day books refutes the idea that 
customers in pioneer days limited their purchases to the neces- 
sities of life, as many accounts contain some small items in the 
luxury class, such as silk gloves, a piece of fine cloth, or silk 
handkerchiefs. 

Ledgers.—Most merchants also made use of a ledger, a book 
to which charge accounts were transferred from the day book for 
permanent form. In this way the storekeeper had an itemized 
record of each customer’s account, which obviated the necessity 
of turning through the pages of a day book to locate the dif- 
ferent purchases of a customer when the time came for a bill to 
be paid. The following example represents the most advanced 
form of entry in the ledgers: 


John Metcalf 
Dr. Cr. 


To amt. of page 27—284.39::To amt. of page 27—$81. 
36: 3.20: : Jan. 2 


Jan. 27—To sundries: 286: 


This was of course a double entry form of bookkeeping. The 
reference to page 27 was to Metcalf’s old account on that page. 
Accounts were continued on one page, sometimes covering two 
or three years’ business, as long as room was available, and then 


‘ Jared Warner, “Ledger 1849-1859.” Millville, Wisconsin, merchant. In possession 
of State Historical Society of Wisconsin, Madison. 
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moved to a blank page farther over in the ledger, as in this case. 
Each page in the ledger was numbered, and an alphabetical list 
in the front gave the pages on which a customer’s account was to 
be found. Thus the bookkeeper was able to find accounts eas- 
ily—Metcalf’s being on pages 27 and 101 for example. The 
figure 286 referred to the page in the day book on which the 
business done with Metcalf on January 27 was itemized; in case 
the customer complained of inaccuracies in his accounts, the 
merchant under this system could produce the full record. Ac- 
counts were closed when the credit and debit sides balanced. 
As these records were expected to be more permanent and were 
made at leisure moments, they were drawn up in much better 
form than the entries in the day books from which they were 
taken. 

Ledgers are especially valuable for information on the meth- 
ods of settling accounts. Money was scarce in the West, and 
farmers paid for much of their goods by a system of barter. 
Flour, pork, beeswax, wheat, whiskey, ginseng, honey, furs, 
corn, hides, and similar products were taken by the merchant in 
exchange for goods, and the records of these transactions can 
easily be traced in the mercantile ledgers. These books also 
offer testimony as to the prominence of the credit system and 
the length of time to which accounts often ran, as well as to the 
variations in the volume of purchases among customers. 

Some variations from the double entry form should be noted. 
Many used a single entry form of bookkeeping, and some com- 
bined the day book and ledger. Thus, Jared Warner, of Mill- 
ville, Wisconsin, employed a double entry ledger after 1849, but 
his day books served also as ledgers in the earlier years of his 
business career. An index in the front of the day book indi- 
cated the page on which each customer’s account was entered, 
and credit and debit items were figured as the sales were made. 
No further copying was necessary under such a system, but it 
was much more liable to error, was confusing on cash sales, and 
could not be kept in good form. As his business experience in- 
creased, he went over to the more cumbersome but better 
system of bookkeeping. Books of the earlier type should be cat- 
aloged under the double heading of “Day book and Ledger.” 
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Invoice books —Some merchants took invoices of their stock 
each year, and kept a record of this in invoice books reserved 
for that one distinct purpose. The invoice book of the Missouri 
firm of Marmaduke and Sappington for 1832 and 1833 is typical 
of these. The partners made an invoice of their stock in May of 
1832 and in August of the following year, listing each type of 
article, with the amount and price. Thus they had 233 yards of 
calico, which they estimated at $188.26. Several pages were nec- 
essary to hold the list of the contents of the store. Although the 
partners started out to total the goods at the end of each page, 
the problem of addition apparently proved too laborious, for 
that procedure was abandoned at the end of the third page, and 
the book gives no indication that a grand total was figured after 
the invoice was completed.‘ 

These mercantile invoice books are scarce. One copy served 
to take any number of invoices, and many merchants listed 
their goods only once every two years. In some cases storekeep- 
ers neglected to take an invoice, trusting to their general knowl- 
edge as a guide to the status of their stock. Furthermore, the 
large number of business failures among the smaller merchants 
indicates that perhaps many of them were unaware of the value 
of a yearly invoice. When such records can be obtained, how- 
ever, they give the best possible picture of the stock of goods 
carried in western stores, and where the invoices of a firm are 
available over a period of years, much information as to the 
size of the store and its rate of growth can be obtained. The 
summary of the various types of goods carried also offers an 
additional check on the buying habits of western customers. 

Order books.—Order books are as scarce as invoice books, and 
for the same reasons. One book served a storekeeper for a num- 
ber of years, and, in many cases, merchants simply made a 
memorandum of orders on separate sheets of paper. The order 
book of James Aull, of Lexington, Missouri, is a good example 
of this type of document. Aull took the book with him on his 
yearly trips to the Philadelphia market, and entered the date, 

’ Marmaduke and Sappington, “Invoice book, 1832-1833.” Missouri merchants. In 


“Governor M. M. Marmaduke Manuscript Collection,” State Historical Society of 
Missouri, Columbia. 
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amount, and price of goods purchased from each wholesale 
house, this invoice being checked against the shipments when 
they reached his stores.® 

Records of this type contain much valuable material on the 
conduct of western merchandising. They generally clearly in- 
dicate the markets patronized by western stores and offer an 
easy and accurate approach to the determination of the trade 
areas gained by the various seaboard cities in their competition 
for western markets. New Orleans, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
and New York attracted merchants from the farthest reaches 
of the frontier, and the order books of western storekeepers 
indicate the expansion or decline of the seaboard centers in the 
struggle for western trade. Merchants usually purchased part 
of their supplies from inland cities, like Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, 
Louisville, and St. Louis, buying these on their way home from 
the coastal towns. Through their record of such purchases order 
books indicate the routes of shipment followed in moving goods 
west. In some cases, where the merchant did not visit the sea- 
board to choose his goods personally, a record will be found in 
such documents of the arrangements with commission and for- 
warding firms for the handling of shipments. 

Much can also be gleaned as to the reasons for the relative 
success of various wholesale centers. Order books clearly indi- 
cate the extent to which merchants made use of the more 
specialized stores in the seaboard centers when they purchased 
supplies at that distance. Hardware would be purchased from 
one firm, drygoods from another, and groceries from still a 
third. On the other hand, in the early years of the nineteenth 
century, storekeepers purchasing in inland wholesale markets 
frequently found it necessary to make all their purchases from 
one house, since the undeveloped state of business prevented 
firms from specializing in one type of goods. Much can also be 
learned about business practices, such as discounts for cash, 
credit terms, and services performed by way of courtesy to 
customers. Order books also usually indicate the volume of 


6 James Aull, “Order book.”” Lexington, Missouri, merchant. In possession of Lex- 
ington, Missouri, Historical Society. 
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yearly purchases made by their owners and the time required to 
obtain a supply of merchandise. 

Cash books.—Some merchants also made use of cash books to 
record the amounts and source of money taken in and paid out 
by the firm. By balancing this daily or at longer intervals the 
storekeeper had a record of transactions that might not appear 
in his other books and could check against the possible misplace- 
ment or loss of funds. Such documents frequently contain per- 
sonal information about the owner, but are of slight value for 
the general history of merchandising, unless they can be used in 
conjunction with other types of records belonging to the same 
firm. 

Letter books.—The most interesting and valuable of all west- 
ern mercantile records are the letter books, but few complete 
sets seem to be preserved in libraries at the present time.’ In the 
early years of the nineteenth century merchants laboriously had 
to copy by hand records of outgoing letters, if they wanted a 
copy of the commitments they had made. Perhaps the labor 
connected with the copying accounts for so few letter books in 
the files of historical societies. Around 1830, however, it be- 
came possible to make copies of correspondence by using a 
letter press, which gave an imprint of the writing on thin tissue 
paper. As letter books do not seem to be any more common 
after the introduction of this device, it may be that the store- 
keepers considered it unnecessary to keep a copy of their cor- 
respondence. Fortunately, at least a few merchants took the 
trouble to make such a record and faithfully copied letters even 
three and four pages in length. Copies made with letter presses 
have faded badly, and many such letters are almost illegible; 
but those copied with quill and ink are still easy to read and 
generally display excellent penmanship. 

As merchants mailed letters almost daily, these records give 

7 Some of the more valuable sets are the letter books of the firm of James and Robert 
Aull of western Missouri for the years 1828-37, in the Society at Lexington, Missouri; 
the letter book of Joseph Hertzog dealing with his store at St. Louis, Missouri, for the 
years 1811-15, in the Missouri Historical Society at St. Louis; and the two letter books 


of James Wier of Lexington, Kentucky, for the years 1805-24, in the State Historical 
Society of Wisconsin, Madison. 
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the best available picture of mercantile activities. Collections 
covering a period of years, such as the Aull books at Lexington, 
Missouri, contain a detailed account of the problems and busi- 
ness methods of western traders. The same information as that 
contained in order books will be found here in still greater 
quantity. Not only is it possible to reconstruct the routes of 
shipment, the wholesale centers patronized, and the relations 
with forwarding firms, but it is also possible to discover the 
reasons for the choices made in such matters since they are 
generally clearly depicted in letter books. Here, too, can be 
found the story of steamboat disasters and other transportation 
problems which bothered the storekeeper before the railroad 
era. Insurance and transportation charges are given, along with 
the reactions of storekeepers to the justice of such rates. 

Furthermore, evidence not easily available in other mer- 
cantile papers will be found in letter books. Much of the west- 
ern merchant’s time was devoted to the problem of finding a 
way to trade with customers who lacked ready cash and to 
transmit the proceeds to seaboard centers to meet wholesale 
bills. In solving his problem the storekeeper became to a great 
extent the pivot around which the three-cornered trade of the 
United States in the pre-Civil War period revolved. He pur- 
chased the manufactured goods of the East, took the farm crops 
of the West in exchange for these, and, through subsidiary 
enterprises, such as rope walks and flour mills, processed the 
crops for the southern markets, using the credit thus established 
in the South to meet his wholesale bills in the East. The story 
of these operations is well depicted in the letter books. 

The details of the pattern of activities varied in different 
localities and changed with the passage of time. For example, 
western Missouri merchants were deeply interested in the 
Santa Fe trade and in the profits to be made from supplying 
Indian missions and emigrating tribes of Indians. Storekeepers 
throughout the Mississippi Valley at one time or another also 
profited from the proximity of Indian tribes. Letter books pro- 
vide the best approach to these enterprises in so far as they are 
related to local business activities. 
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The student of mercantile history will find his work easier if 
librarians will shelve all documents of a firm in one place. For 
him, the ideal scheme of cataloging will be one with cross-refer- 
ences. First of all, he should be able to find the records of a 
firm listed under the name of the firm, with the different parts 
of the collection listed as letter books, invoice books, day books 
or blotters, order books, cash books, and miscellaneous papers. 
The years covered by each book should be indicated. Second, 
he should be able to locate such material under its individual 
form heading, such as “Mercantile letter books,” where all 
records of this specific type should be listed for each of the 
firms represented in the library collection. Such a scheme will 
put him in immediate contact with the documents covering the 
years and the particular information he is seeking. 

As suggested above, a cataloger can easily recognize the vari- 
ous mercantile documents by turning through a few pages and 
noting the form of the material. This should always be done, 
as the title listed on the outside of such documents is frequently 
misleading. Although such a scheme of cataloging will require 
more time in the initial phase, it will prove to be a time-saver 
for librarians and students. Furthermore, it will enable libraries 
to obtain a greater recognition for their mercantile collections. 

The remaining types of material offer few problems of classifi- 
cation. Newspapers are of course helpful, especially the adver- 
tising sections, and diaries and autobiographies of storekeepers 
provide an easily accessible approach to business history.* 
Travel accounts, emigrant guides, and biographical encyclo- 
pedias will be useful to students, but such material has been 
well cataloged and classified. When the other types of mer- 
cantile documents have been classified under their proper head- 
ings, research in this field will prove no more difficult than in 
the already exploited fields of history. 

*See for example, T. C. Rainey, Along the old trail (Marshall, Missouri: Marshall 
Chapter, Daughters of the American Revolution, 1914); J. M. Burrows, Fifty years in 


Iowa (Davenport, Iowa: Glass and Co., 1888); and J. B. Jones, The western merchant 


(Philadelphia: Grigg, Elliot, 1849). 





LIBRARY NOISE 


E. W. MCDIARMID, JR., AND G. R. TATUM 


ECENT developments have made noise measurement a 
more exact procedure. Many recall the use of noise- 
measuring machines in the 1936 national political party 

conventions to demonstrate the amount of applause received by 
the various candidates after they were nominated. Radio pro- 
grams featuring “amateur hours” have utilized such devices to 
designate the performers receiving greatest audience approval. 
With such instruments American industry today measures the 
amount of noise produced by industrial products, such as auto- 
mobiles, and also measures noise conditions in factories, offices, 
etc., with a view to improving working conditions. 

There is probably no institution which demands quiet for 
effective service more than does the library. Hence it is in order 
to apply the experience of American industry to the problem of 
measuring library noise. Such a procedure should give accurate 
information as to the sources of library noise and suggest means 
for improvement. With these factors in mind, it was decided 
to study the Baylor University Library with a view to discover- 
ing sources of noise and their levels. Such records should then 
form the basis for recommendations for improvement. 


THE PROBLEM 


Webster defines sound as: ““The sensation due to stimulation 
of the auditory nervous centers, usually by vibrations com- 
municated through the ears from a vibrating body, as the air.” 
The physicist’s definition of sound includes vibrations at fre- 
quencies inaudible to the human ear, i.e., low-frequency vibra- 
tions, or high-frequency vibrations. When we come to define 
noise, however, we automatically exclude such high and low 
vibrations and include only vibrations which are audible to the 
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human ear. Noise, therefore, consists of irregular or confused 
impulses which are audible to the human ear. Noise differs 
from musical sound in that noise is irregular, whereas musical 
sound is due to regularly recurring impulses. Another definition 
of noise is “sound out of place,” or a medley of unusual sounds. 

Library noise may be divided into two classifications, back- 
ground noise and service noise. Background noise is noise 
which is more or less constant regardless of time of day, number 
of people using the library, and the particular work being done 
by the library staff. In this class would fall street noises from 
outside, the noise of birds and insects, and constant noise, such 
as electric fans, ventilators, etc. Service noise is noise produced 
by use of the library, i.e., by walking, moving chairs, moving 
card catalog trays, etc. 

Background noise is of little importance in libraries ideally 
located. However, in Baylor Library it presents a problem be- 
cause the library is located at the intersection of two relatively 
important streets. Stop signs are so placed that cars coming 
from any of the four directions must stop. Many cars, instead 
of pursuing a straight course at these intersections, make a 
right-angle turn; thus the noise from such cars is clearly heard 
when the car is traveling the width of the library as well as the 
length. In addition to the through traffic, directly across the 
street from the library there is a community drug store, a popu- 
lar grocery store, a campus bookstore, and a barbershop and 
beauty parlor. This points out another characteristic of back- 
ground noise, i.e., its source cannot be controlled by the libra- 
rian. 

With regard to service noise, a few words of description are 
in order. The basement floor of Baylor Library houses class- 
rooms, offices, and parts of the Baylor University Museum. 
The first and second floors are devoted largely to library pur- 
poses. The law school utilizes the entire third floor. An im- 
portant consideration is the fact that the main stairways lead- 
ing to the basement, and the only two stairways leading to the 
law school, pass close beside the swinging doors leading to the 
first- and second-floor reading rooms. Thus a large part of the 
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service noise (particularly between class hours) is caused by 
nonlibrary use. 
With these factors in mind the study sets out to answer the 
following questions: 
1. What is the general level of background noise? 
2. What are the agencies chiefly responsible for the production 
of background noises? 

. How can the level of background noises be decreased, bearing 
in mind the fact that the production of such noise cannot be 
controlled? 

What is the general level of service noise? 

. How does this general level of service noise vary at different 
hours of the day, and in different parts of the library? 
What agencies are chiefly responsible for the production of 
service noises? 

. How can service noises be kept at a minimum without im- 
pairing the effectiveness of the library? 


PROCEDURE 


The measuring instrument used in the study was the General 
Radio Company’s Type 759-A Sound Level Meter.' Sounds are 
picked up by a special microphone: 


which responds equally over a wide range of frequencies to sounds coming 
from all directions. The output of the microphone is amplified and indicated 
on a suitable meter. Provision is made for adjusting the frequency response 
of the amplifier so that it will be quite similar to that of the average ear.’ 


The scale used in measuring sound is the decibel scale, a loga- 
rithmic scale (because the response of the human ear to sound 
intensities is roughly logarithmic). The decibel scale shows 
ratios of sound levels rather than an absolute sound level. A 
reference level has been adopted which represents approximate- 
ly the threshold of hearing.* A sound reading, therefore, of 60 

*For a complete description see Bulletin 20, The technique of noise measurement. 
(Cambridge: General Radio Company). 

2 Ibid., p. 3. 

3 A value of 10-* watts per square centimeter at a frequency of 1000 cycles has been 


selected as a suitable reference level mainly because it is an even number of convenient 
magnitude. 
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decibels means that the particular sound is 60 decibels above 
this reference level.4 For those unaccustomed to the decibel 
scale of rating the values given in Table 1 are suggested as 


standards for comparison: 


TABLE 1 

Source or Noss 
Country roadside. . 
Average dwelling. 
Quiet office..... 
Average office 
Conversation 
Typewriter . . 
Printing press 
Heavy street traffic 
Elevated train.... 


BACKGROUND NOISE 


Decipets 


In Table 2 are presented noise-level readings made when the 
library was closed to students and faculty. Because most of 
these readings were taken on a Sunday, the background noise 


TABLE 2 


Norse-Levet Reapincs or Certain BAckGrounpD Nolses 








Readings in 
First Floor 
Reading Room 
(Decibels) 


General background noise—nc 


| 
5| 
cars or special outside influ-| 
ence...... 

Noisy birds 

Electric fan 

Automobile traffic 

Squeaking brakes 





Readings in 
Second-Floor 
Reading Room 
(Decibels) 





levels are possibly a little below some that might be recorded 
on weekdays. The sound-level meter was located in the middle 


of each reading room. 


4A 60-decibel level represents an intensity one million times the reference level. A 
2:1 ratio in intensity is indicated by a change of approximately 3 decibels. 
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From Table 2 it may be seen that background noise levels 
range from a low of 34 decibels, or slightly lower than a quiet 
office, to 70 decibels, about the level of a typewriter. Variations 
are due almost entirely to outside traffic. 

Table 3 presents noise-level readings taken when the library 
was open but when the noise was directly attributable to out- 
side or background sources. The decibel readings in Table 3 
show the increase in the noise level above the general level at 
the time—about 50 decibels. 


TABLE 3 


INCREASE IN Notse-Levet Reapinc CAuseD BY 
CerTAIN OuTtsIDE Sources 

















Readings in Readings in 
First-F loor Second-Floor 
Source of Noise Reading Room | Reading Room 
(Decibel (Decibel 
Increase) Increase) 
Electric fan at a distance of 
Seer ; 10 
Motorcycle passes. . . . 10 
Model-T Ford goes around) 
ERS ET eee 1S 
Large truck shifts gears after 
Pc csuchicevasecess 20 








From Tables 2 and 3 it is apparent that even on supposedly 
quiet days the background noise level is rather high. Also vari- 
ous outside sources of noise cause an increase in the noise level 
of from 10 to 20 decibels. 


SERVICE NOISE 


Table 4 gives readings taken in the library during regular 
library hours. The meter was placed at different points in the 
reading rooms, but variations in the noise level between such 
points were slight. As may be expected, the noise level in- 
creased during the day. An exception to this is the second-floor 
reading room where the noise level remains fairly constant 
throughout the day. 

During a day when the library was closed, readings were 
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taken of certain individual service noises in order to measure 
their levels without interference from other service noises. Table 


Service Notse-Levet Reapincs at Dirrerent Hours or THE Day 


TABLE 4 















































Pacem | Rewmem | Resmem 
a Reapinc Room READING Room (Decipets) 
Time or Day (Dectpets) (Dectsecs) 
Range | Average | Range | Average| Range | Average 
Early morning, 7:00-9:00 A.M. 42-58 45 | 42-58 46 | 38-52 42 
Late morning, 10:00-12: 40 P.M. 44-56 so | 42-58 45 | 36-64 52 
Afternoon, 1:40-5:00 P.M... 44-56 st | 42-46 44 | 52-70 60 
Evening, 6:00-9:00 P.M. 42-60 50 43-53 46 51-64 5S 
TABLE 5 
Notse-Levet Reapines or Certain Service Noises 
Readings in Readings in 
Saacen of Males First-Floor Second-Floor 
Reading Room Reading Room 
(Decibels) (Decibels) 
Typewriter in adjacent office Below general | Below general 
background background 
Leather-heel shoes. . 45 48 
Gates to desk. . §2-54 54-57 
Doors to reading-room lobby 53-56 54-60 
Outer doors to lobby. . 53-60 : 
Pencil sharpener . 55 
Scraping of chairs 60-64 60-68 
Chairs striking table 69 70 
Books dropped on table or shelf 65-72 68 
Newspaper rack....... 60 
Desk drawers. 66 
Trays from card catalog 64-68 
Magazine covers 69-70 
Closing and opening windows 70-84 79 








§ presents the levels for certain of these noises. It will be noted 
that most of the readings in Table 5 are higher than those pre- 
sented in Table 4. That is to say, noises such as chairs scraping, 


books striking tables, doors opening and closing, etc., produce 
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a higher noise level than do noises found in general library use 
—walking, low conversation. 

This is further borne out in Table 6 which gives the increase 
in sound-level readings due to certain service actions. All of 
the readings in Table 6 were taken when the library was in use 
and represent an increase over the general sound level (about 
50 decibels). 

TABLE 6 


IncREASE IN Notse Reapincs Due to 
Certain Actions 


Source of Noise Decibel Increase 
Chair is pushed back at other end of room........ 5-16 
Person with leather heels walks down aisle past ob- 
yea aaa a ics g Anna aus wR ee a § 
Person noisily runs downstairs & 
Book is dropped on desk one-half length « of room 
PS chs deVesidsesddindadeesdinroorenecs 10 


Drinking fountain in lobby is used. ... par ae 

Typewriter at far end of law library is used, ob- 
SUSU BH GUIREEC OF POONA 2... 2 ue cc cciecnconess 20 

Noiseless typewriter on other side of table is used. 2-3 


FINDINGS 


Background noise ——The general level of background noise 
ranges from a low of 34 decibels to a high of 70 decibels. The 
chief agencies responsible for the production of background 
noises are cars, squeaking brakes, and other noises incidental 
to heavy traffic. 

Service noise.—The general level of service noise ranges from 
42 to 60 decibels. The highest level of general service noise is 
found in the law library and exceeds this general library level 
owing to the fact that law students are permitted to use type- 
writers in the library. Service noises in general are of slightly 
lower levels than background noises. 

Service noise increases during the day. An exception to this 
is the second-floor reading room, where higher ceilings, higher 
location, and special efforts to keep the room quiet result in 
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lower noise levels. Variations in noise levels during the day may 
be attributed directly to increased use of the library. For ex- 
ample, readings of 60 and 63 decibels are obtained in the late 
mornings at the time class hours change. Again readings at 
different hours, with different numbers of library users, show the 
effect of numbers on noise levels. For example, at 9:05 A.M., 
with twenty-five users, the reading was 44 decibels; at 3:55 P.M., 
with forty people, the reading was 51 decibels; and at 7:55 P.M., 
with fifty people, the reading was 62 decibels. 

Contrary to what might be expected, service noises are pro- 
duced less by conversation and more by noisy equipment and 
furniture. Prominent among such factors are noisy windows, 
magazine and newspaper racks, desk drawers and gates, noisy 
chairs and tables, doors, etc. In some cases, noise from such 
sources raises the noise level from 5 to 20 decibels above the 
level of general service noise. 


IMPLICATIONS 


One of the chief implications of the study is the importance 
of background noise. While this is particularly pertinent to Bay- 
lor University, it presents implications for other institutions, 
namely, that whenever possible the library should be located 
as far from outside noises as is feasible. This is particularly 
true when one considers the fact that general background noise 
ranges from 40 to 70 decibels. Service noise can scarcely be re- 
duced below that level and ordinary conversation runs around 
the general level of 60 decibels, so lower conversation many 
times could not be clearly heard. Hence it is important that the 
library be located where background noise is at a minimum. 
As has been pointed out before, the librarian seldom can con- 
trol background noise. Therefore, the only alternative to a lo- 
cation away from noise is acoustical treatment of the walls to 
reduce sound intensity and shorten reverberation time. Such 
treatment is clearly indicated for Baylor Library.s 


’ Baylor’s Browning Room illustrates the value of acoustical treatment. Though 
not acoustically treated, the room has many draperies and rugs on the floor. The fol- 
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Following this implication to its logical conclusion it would 
seem advisable to recommend the location of a new library 
building away from the center of the campus. This, however, 
runs counter to the cherished precept that the college or uni- 
versity library should be one of the most accessible buildings on 
the campus. Obviously the nearer the library is to the center 
of activities the greater will be the outside or background noise. 
Happily, modern engineering enables us to compromise these 
two positions by means of air-conditioning and acoustic isola- 
tion. Aside from its obvious value in temperature control, air- 
conditioning may provide one answer to the problem of elimi- 
nating noise. Future planning of library buildings should take 
these factors into account. 

In institutions where background noise is an important prob- 
lem the present concept of library arrangement may change. 
Instead of placing the library reading rooms on the outside of 
the building where the best natural lighting and ventilation is 
available, it may prove advisable to place them at the center of 
the structure. Air-conditioning of the reading rooms would be 
necessary in this case, not to eliminate noise, but to provide 
proper temperature and ventilation. As a matter of fact, light- 
ing under such a plan could be more satisfactory than much of 
our library lighting today. That is to say, if some natural light- 
ing were used (skylights, for example), the proper amount of 
artificial illumination for the room could be provided, and, by 
the use of photoelectric cells, this illumination could be auto- 
matically maintained at the most efficient level. The growing 
popularity of tower stacks suggests that the library of the future 


lowing readings taken in the Browning Room and in the second-floor reading room at 
about the same time demonstrate the efficacy of these furnishings in lowering the noise 


level: 








Browning Room | Reading Room 





General background noise 32-40 db 38-46 db 
Automobile traffic. . 42-52 db. 44-60 db. 
Motorcycle. . 52 db. 56 db 
Leather-heel shoes 44-50 db. on 48-52 db. on 
cement floor composition 
cork floor 
Book dropped on table 25 ft. from ob- 


server. . 70-74 db. 70-80 db. 
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may house its reading rooms in the center of the building, with 
tower stacks adjoining, and offices, workrooms, seminar rooms, 
etc., placed around the sides. Certainly such an arrangement 
would foster absolute quiet in library reading rooms. 

The second implication is the importance of having quiet 
equipment and furniture. A single electric fan can raise the 
noise level from § to 10 decibels. The cumulative effect of noisy 
chairs, catalog trays, windows, doors, etc., is to produce noise 
of a high level. Thus in planning a new building and in pur- 
chasing new equipment, special care should be taken to select 
materials that will produce a minimum of noise. Pertinent is 
the 11-decible increase in noise level produced by a drinking 
fountain being turned on. This suggests that any piece of furni- 
ture or equipment should be inspected for noise production be- 
fore being placed in the library. 

The study suggests that efforts to increase quiet in the library 
should be directed primarily toward the elimination of service 
noises other than conversation, walking, etc. That is to say, a 
library cannot be the quiet place it should as long as chairs 


moving and doors opening produce a level as high as 50 to 70 
decibels. Reduce these mechanical noises, and conversation, 
movement of books and papers, and other similar noises will 
immediately find a lower level. When this is done, a strict policy 
of quiet in the library will prove more effective, and the library 
can be made a place for real study. 





THE OFFICIAL CATALOG FOR THE LARGE 
PUBLIC LIBRARY: 


FLORENCE B. MORGAN 


N A large library system, the public card catalog is fre- 
quently consulted by many readers at the same time, 
while they are searching for specific books or material on 

various subjects. If the members of the catalog department are 
forced to use the same trays in carrying on their work of clas- 
sifying and cataloging books, the inevitable result is congestion 
at the public catalog, causing annoyance to the readers and 
hindrance to the catalogers. Again, if the public catalog is 
located at some distance from the catalog department, as is 
often the case in a large library, the trips made back and forth 
to consult this file tax “the time and energy of the catalogers.’” 
This condition tends “‘to create slackness in speed, increase in 
inaccuracies and, certainly, physical fatigue on the part of the 
assistants.” It is also possible that the cards may be lost en 
route. 

In order to avoid such inconveniences, many large libraries 
have installed an official catalog in the catalog department. 
According to the Survey Committee of the American Library 
Association, an official catalog is reported “‘by thirty-eight pub- 
lic libraries and seven college or university libraries of more 
than 100,000 volumes; by twelve public libraries and four col- 
lege or university libraries of from 50,000 to 100,000 volumes.’’s 

* “The contents and usefulness of the official catalog for the large public library,” 
author’s unpublished MS, Master’s thesis, School of Library Service, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1936. 


2 Meta Broockmann, “The making of a public catalog for a large library system,” 
Catalogers’ and classifiers’ yearbook, No. 3 (Chicago: American Library Association, 


1933), p- 80. 
3 Ibid. 
4A survey of libraries in the United States (Chicago: American Library Association, 
1926-27), IV, 68. 
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This type of catalog has been defined in various ways, but, for 
the questionnaires used in this study, the following definition 
has been adopted: 

An official catalog is a card catalog which is kept in the central catalog de- 
partment for the exclusive use of staff members; it contains a main entry card 
for every title in the library system, and it may include secondary entries as 
well. 

When, for the reasons mentioned above,‘ it seems desirable 
for a library to have a catalog of this sort, the administrator 
may be faced with the following questions: Will the usefulness 
of such a tool justify the expense of its instalation and upkeep? 
If so, what type of information should it contain in order to 
give the best service to the library staff? In an attempt to 
find an answer to such questions, a study of existing official 
catalogs was undertaken. 

Since a survey of library literature showed a scarcity of 
printed material on this subject, the questionnaire method was 
chosen for obtaining facts concerning the contents, form, cost, 
and usefulness of official catalogs. The scope of the study was 
limited to those large public libraries in the United States which 
contained book collections of not less than 150,000 volumes. 
The term, “public library,’”’ as used here, was defined as the 
library which is supported partially at least by taxation, 
which includes branch libraries in its system, and which gives 
general service, including reference service and work with 
children. 

The names of sixty-seven libraries to be circularized were 
selected from the American library directory,° as this list included 
the official names of the libraries, the names of the librarians, 
and, in many cases, the names of the head catalogers as well 
as the size of the book collections. In several instances it was 
found that the public library served both city and county, but 
that fact did not exclude such libraries from the study. For 
later statistics the list of libraries to be investigated was 
checked with the compilations of comparative statistics for 


5 Supra, p. 210. 
6 (New York: R. R. Bowker; London: David H. Bond, 1930), pp. 17-243. 
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large public libraries for 19327 and 1933,° as published in the 
Bulletin of the American Library Association. 

Before questionnaires could be sent, however, it was neces- 
sary to know which libraries on the list contained official cata- 
logs. In order to obtain this information and to secure co-opera- 
tion for the project preliminary letters were sent to all of the 
libraries on the selected list. With each letter was enclosed a 
postal card addressed to the sender and containing the follow- 
ing questions: 

- Do you have an official catalog? 

. If so, will you answer the questions as requested? 

. If you have no official catalog, would you be willing to fill out a special 
form giving your reasons? 

4. Having furnished the information, do you wish to receive a summary of 


the findings? 


wn e 


All but one of the sixty-seven libraries gave affirmative re- 
plies to this preliminary appeal. One of this number, however, 
was unwilling to co-operate. Later three more institutions were 
omitted from the study, either because they did not fit the 
chosen definition of public library or because more recent statis- 
tics showed them to be below the specified size. 

The returned postals were sorted into two groups, one for 
libraries reporting possession of an official catalog, the other 
for those lacking such a tool. Questionnaires requesting facts 
about the contents, form, cost, and usefulness of the official 
catalogs represented were sent to the first group. 

Since a large majority of the libraries circularized reported 
the possession of an official catalog, the question immediately 
arose as to why the remaining twenty institutions lacked such 
catalogs and whether they would instal them if given the op- 
portunity. To a query on this subject, the information received 


7M. L. Hunt (comp.), “Comparative statistics for 1932 of public libraries in cities 
of 75,000-199,000 population,” Bulletin of the American Library Association, XXVIII 


(1934), 98-99. 


§ “Comparative statistics for 1933 of public libraries in cities of more than 200,000 
population,” Bulletin of the American Library Association, XXVIII (1934), 248-49. 
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also included opinions on the use of the “double-faced’’® catalog 
as a substitute for the official file. 

As a whole, the response to questionnaires was gratifying, 
for all but two were filled out (forty-three of the long forms 
and fifteen of the short forms). Most of the libraries gave ex- 
cellent co-operation, supplying complete information, several 
even enclosing sample cards and other forms in use. 

Organization of data.—\n the summary tables reproduced in 
this article, the totals in the first column under “Number” 
represent the number of libraries giving the items listed. Each 
percentage is the nearest whole number computed by dividing 
each number in Column 1 by 43, the total number of libraries 
which filled out the long form of the questionnaire. For ex- 
ample, the official catalogs of twenty-seven libraries include 
name added entries. In terms of percentage, 0.627 or 63 per 
cent of the catalogs include this information. No data seadnal 
after January, 1936, were included in this study. 


FINDINGS 


Reports from libraries lacking official catalogs —Twenty of the 
libraries circularized reported that they did not have official 
catalogs, while eighteen of these gave various reasons for lack- 
ing such a file. As indicated in Table 1, the majority of these 
institutions considered an official catalog superfluous because 
the public catalog in each case was located near enough to the 
catalog department to be readily accessible to the catalogers. 
Four libraries added the statement that they were too small in 
size to need such a tool. 

However, the head catalogers of a number of these institu- 
tions said they would like to have a second catalog in their 
own department but lacked the funds required for starting it. 
In two of these libraries the public catalog was located at some 
distance from the catalog department, and the catalogers were 

° A double-faced catalog is one “filed in cases which form a wall between the cata- 


loging and reading rooms. The trays in these cases are so constructed that they may 
be withdrawn from either side.”-—Broockmann, /oc. cit. 
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forced to traverse that distance (in one case from one floor to 
another) in carrying on their work because the library could 
not afford to instal an official catalog. 

Several libraries reported that they did not need an official 
catalog because its place was taken by other records, such as 
the shelf list (which includes the location of copies in branch 
libraries), a list of subject headings used in the catalog of that 
particular library, or an authority file giving the forms of au- 
thors’ names used in the catalog. It would be more convenient 
for the staff, however, if all of these separate records, except 


TABLE 1 


Reasons GIVEN BY EIGHTEEN LIBRARIES FOR THE LACK OF 
AN OrFiciAL CaTALoG 

















Location of public catalog is near catalog department 14 78 
Lack funds to start official catalog 7 39 
Lack time and staff for upkeep 7 39 
Other records are substitute for official catalog 6 33 
Library is too small to need official catalog. . 4 24 
Possess double-faced catalog*........... I 5 

* The Syracuse Public Library was the only library reporting that possessed a double- 


faced catalog. 
8 


the shelf list, were combined in one alphabetical file and located 
in the catalog department, as would be the case with an official 
catalog. 

That the need of an official catalog is still debatable is indi- 
cated by the questionnaire which showed that seven libraries, 
or 39 per cent, were in favor of having an official catalog, while 
ten libraries, or 55 per cent, were opposed to this practice. Un- 
fortunately the libraries reporting in favor of setting up an 
official catalog were not so specific as those taking the opposite 
point of view. The reasons given by the latter were: 

1. An official catalog would be an unnecessary duplication of present records. 
2. The public catalog is in such close proximity to the catalog department as 


to be easy of access to the catalogers. 
. The library does not have a large enough book collection to require an 


official catalog. 


w& 
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As the library possessing a double-faced catalog has both public 
and official catalogs in one file, it naturally does not wish to 
duplicate any of this information. 

Opinions concerning the double-faced catalog.—To the request 
for opinions concerning the advantage of a double-faced catalog 
over the system of two catalogs, one side for the public and the 
other for the cataloging staff, varying replies were given by the 
ten libraries questioned. 

Five libraries (50 per cent) were in favor of one public cata- 
log; four libraries (40 per cent) were in favor of two catalogs; 
and only one library, the Syracuse Public Library, which pos- 
sessed a double-faced catalog, was in favor of this type. It 
reported: “This is a great advantage over a system of two cata- 
logs because the work involved is cut about in half.” The 
Free Public Library of Bayonne, New Jersey, which prefers to 
have two catalogs, comments that the latter organization 
would save much valuable time, especially time lost waiting for patrons to 
finish with the particular drawer in which the assistant is interested. If we 
have one book to look up, and there is only one patron at the catalog, he is 
sure to be using the very drawer we require. 


Another head cataloger sets forth the argument that a double- 
faced catalog would have no provision for the expansion neces- 
sary in a growing library. Another librarian remarks that “the 
suggested arrangement might save expense, but it might handi- 
cap both the cataloging staff and the public as far as efficient 
use of the tool is concerned.” The assistant librarian at the 
Public Library of Salt Lake City, who favors having only the 
public catalog, considers that “it would be far more work keep- 
ing up two catalogs than sending attendants to consult the 
public catalog.” On the whole, therefore, these libraries are 
opposed to a double-faced catalog. 

Analysis of official catalogs in large public libraries —The rea- 
sons for the lack of official catalogs in large public libraries 
having been explained, the main part of the study will now be 

” In the discussion of the returns from the questionnaires, the quotations which are 


not explained by footnote citations have been taken from direct statements by the 
head catalogers. 
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presented, i.e., an analysis of the contents, typographical form, 
cost and usefulness of the official catalog as it exists in the mod- 
ern large public library system in the United States. 

Arrangement of official catalogs —Each of the forty-three |i- 
braries circularized reported that its official catalog had an 
alphabetical dictionary arrangement. 

Analysis of the contents of the official catalog —In comparing 
the replies to the question concerning the contents of the official 


TABLE 2 
ConTENTS OF THE OrFiciAL CaTALoG IN Forty- 
THREE LIBRARIES 


Personal and corporate author entries 

Tracing for added entries* on main entry cards 
Name cross-reference cards 

Name added entries 

Title main entries 

Title added entries 

Subject entries 

Subject cross-reference cardst 

Series entries 

Series cross-reference cards 

Authority list 

References to records outside of the official catalog 
Separate subject heading file 





| try 1s “a se » 4 
¢ may be added entries for editor, translator, tit 
n, Catalog rules (1908), p. | 


separate sub 


catalogs in the different libraries, much variation was observed. 
Table 2 shows that the contents range from an author file, only, 
to an almost complete official catalog which contains every 
item listed on the questionnaire except the references to outside 
records. 

In compiling Table 2, all items located in the catalog depart- 
ment were considered as part of the official catalog, even if 
they were filed separately from the main official catalog. This 
applies particularly to the subject heading file, which, in many 
libraries, is kept separate. It was found advisable, also, to in- 
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clude items for which some institutions have incomplete records, 
for example, the authority file. In several cases, the authority 
cards are made for only those names difficult to establish, or 
for which Library of Congress cards are not available. Several 
institutions use a selective treatment for their official records 
for fiction. One library reported that “‘a card is typed for the 
first title on/y of an author for fiction. The Cutter number is 
given and the shelf list can be readily consulted for later books 
of an author.” In two libraries, official catalog entries for fic- 
tion are entirely omitted. Two other libraries, which checked 
very few items on the questionnaire, explained the apparent 
lack of information in the official catalog by stating that the 
public catalog and other files contained much of this material. 

Main and added entry cards included in the official catalog. — 
It will be noted that the official catalogs for all forty-three 
libraries contain both personal and corporate author entries. 
These items, therefore, may be considered essential for an offi- 
cial catalog. The location of the tracing for added entries varies, 
being placed in most cases on the back of the main entry card, 
in a few instances on the front of that card. One library follows 
a still different practice. The tracing on the main entry card 
in the official catalog applies to that file only and includes no 
subject headings except for place. A separate tracing file, how- 
ever, arranged by call number, is maintained for subjects in 
the public catalog. At another library the catalogers follow the 
unusual custom of tracing for name cross references on separate 
cards which are filed preceding the respective main author en- 
tries. More than half of the official catalogs include added en- 
tries for personal names, although at one library the name 
added entries are included only when being used for the first 
time. 

A brief explanation may aid the interpretation of the figures 
regarding subject entries, subject cross references, and subject 
heading file. By subject entry is meant a secondary entry card 
having a subject heading added to the top of the card above 
the author’s name. It may be a unit card or may be a simpli- 
fied form of the main card with the added subject heading. 
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Less than half of the libraries investigated include subject 
entries in their official catalogs. Most of the other institutions 
apparently have found that a separate file of subject headings 
gives sufficient information to meet their needs. They consider 
that the addition of subject entries to the official catalog would 
be too expensive, including “the time involved in changes and 
modifications of subjects necessary to keep the catalogs up to 
date.”” One head cataloger reports that an average of only one 
trip a day is made to the public catalog in regard to the use 
of a subject. Hence, she concludes, “the cost of including sub- 
ject entries could never be justified.” In another library the 
need for consulting the public catalog for subject entries is ob- 
viated by a small alphabetical file kept between the ciassifiers’ 
desks in the catalog department. Each card in this record con- 
tains the subject at the top, also the call number, surname of 
author, brief title, and Library of Congress class number. Six 
libraries, however, enjoy the luxury of having both the subject 
entries in the official catalog and also the separate subject head- 
ing file. One of these larger libraries finds its subject cards in 
the official catalog especially useful for giving a list of the 
various classes in which that subject has been classified. Since 
this institution uses an adaptation of the L. C. Classification, 
which has no relative index, the subject entries speed up the 
work of classifying. At a smaller library, on the contrary, the 
catalogers compromise by filing in their official catalog only 
one entry for each subject, although they include the usual sub- 
ject cross references. From the above observations it may be 
concluded that the catalog department of a large public library 
should have at least a card file of the subject headings and cross 
references used in its public catalog, even if it cannot afford to 
include the full subject entries in its official catalog. 

In regard to series entries several variations were noted. Some 
libraries make series cards for all titles in a series, while others 
include only one card for each series, to indicate that it is being 
used. Still other institutions have a separate file for series en- 
tries and series cross references. 

About half of the official catalogs investigated contain records 
of authorities consulted for form of name adopted. At two of 
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these institutions an official “record of authority chosen for form 
of name adopted” is kept, instead of the more inclusive list of 
authorities consulted. Still another library reports the useful 
practice of making colored authority slips for author entries 
and other headings adopted, also colored cross-reference cards 
for series entries. These colored cards are filed in the official 
catalog ‘“‘at the beginning of the author entries if there are sev- 
eral entries, otherwise in the regular alphabetical place.” 

References to outside records.—By inserting in their official 
catalogs references to outside records, several libraries have 
been able to limit the number of official cards required. For 
example, one official catalog refers to the public catalog for full 
tracing of long analyzed sets or for complete contents, while 
another refers to a separate file for serials. One library, which 
has only one card in its official catalog for each series, refers 
from that to the Publishers’ trade list annual for titles under the 
respective series, and thus eliminates the need for making a 
separate card for each title in a series. Another catalog depart- 
ment has a “series catalog.... with references in public and 
official catalogs.” 

The heading on the questionnaire for other items included 
in the official catalog brought out information concerning such 
details as title cross references. One library makes these cross 
references only when there is more than one book with the same 
title; while another institution makes title cross references for 
anonymous titles with the author found, and “‘author-with-title 
cross references from the author entry not used to the one used, 
when there is a possible difference of opinion as to which the 
book might be entered under.”’ Another library files slips cut 
from the Library of Congress sheets of ““Name cross references,” 
even though the authors may not be represented in its catalog. 
It finds them a help in straightening out variant forms of names. 

Judging by the foregoing facts, it would seem that to be most 
useful an official catalog for a large public library should con- 
tain the following items: 

1. An author or title main entry for every title in the library system 
2. Tracing for added entries on the main entry cards 
3. Name cross-reference cards 
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. Subject entries 
5. Subject cross-reference cards (either in the main official catalog or in a 
separate file in the catalog department) 
. Series entries and cross-reference cards 
. Alist of authorities consulted for form of name adopted 


Combination of the official catalog with other records.—All but 

two of the libraries which contributed information about their 
official catalogs have stated that these catalogs are combined 
with other records, such as union catalogs and records used in 
ordering books. Several authorities consider it advantageous to 
have the official catalog (as above described) combined with 
a union catalog to show the location of each title in the branch 
and departmental libraries of a system. Miss Mann, for in- 
stance, presents the following points in favor of such a com- 
bination: 
The advantage in having the official catalog serve as a directory rests in the 
fact that the members of the staff find it quicker to consult one alphabetical 
file than to search the call number in the catalog and then pass on to the 
shelf-list. When independent catalogs are kept up in agencies outside of the 
central library building, as branches or departmental libraries, it is a con- 
venience to the catalogers to have the location of titles on the official catalog 
card, so that catalog cards for these agencies can be checked." 


Union catalog showing the location of books in branch and de- 
partmental libraries.—Present-day library practice, as reported 
on the questionnaires, appears to agree with the opinion quoted 
above. As indicated in Table 3, more than half of the libraries 
investigated contain a union official catalog showing the loca- 
tion of books in branch libraries, while slightly less than half 
include the location of books in departmental libraries. 

On the sample cards for the official union catalog, which were 
furnished by one library, the branch location symbols have been 
added to the back of the main card, with the note stamped 
on the face of the card: “For branches see other side.”” This 
method of showing location seems to defeat the object of secur- 
ing the most efficient use of the catalog, for after the author 
card has been found, it must be turned over before the cataloger 


™ Margaret Mann, Jntroduction to cataloging and the classification of books (Chicago: 
American Library Association, 1930), p. 261. 
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can determine whether the copy in her hand is a duplicate or 
new to the branch to which the book has been assigned. A 
different method of showing branch and departmental holdings 
which are too numerous to be indicated on the face of the main 


TABLE 3 


ConTENTS OF THE OrricIAL CaTALoG 1N COMBINATION WITH 
Orner Recorps 1n Forty-THree Lipraries 


| 
Number | Per Cent 


Union catalog showing the location of books in branch 


libraries 24 
Union catalog showing the location of books in de-| 
partmental libraries 
Cards for books in foreign languages 
Cards for serial publications 
Cards for government publications 
Cards for pamphlets of temporary value 
Cards for unwanted gifts 
Cards for books not yet cataloged 
Cards for books in process of being cataloged 
Cards of the following libraries for books not in your 
library: 
Library of Congress 
John Crerar Library 
Harvard University Library 
Other libraries 
Record of books being rebound 
Records used in ordering books: 
Books to be ordered 
Books ordered but not yet received 
Books received 
Books out of print 
Books unobtainable for other reasons 
Other records 


wns wv 


=) 











card is that recently adopted by the Queens Borough Public 
Library. The departmental symbols are listed on the face of 
the main card, while another card tied to this bears a printed 
list of branch symbols, with spaces for checking each symbol. 
At another library a similar effect is achieved by filing the 
branch union-shelf-list card behind the corresponding main en- 
try cards in the official catalog. Most of the libraries that lack 
the union feature in the official catalog keep other records, such 
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as the union shelf list or a separate union catalog which includes 
the location of books throughout the system. One of the latter 
institutions, for example, has a separate union list showing de- 
partments and branches where these books are used, with trac- 
ings for branch catalogs. At another library, the official catalog 
contains cards for only the books kept in the main library, giv- 
ing location of books in departments “‘to some extent.” This 
library “maintains a union alphabetical author catalog of the 
books in the branches, which is kept in the branch headquarters, 
where all books for all the branches are cataloged and num- 
bered.” Still, as Miss Mann has explained," such arrangements 
are inconvenient for catalogers. 

Cards for foreign language, serial, and government publications. 
—A large majority of the libraries questioned include in their 
official catalogs the next three items listed in Table 3, i.e., cards 
for books in foreign languages and cards for the serial and gov- 
ernment publications that have been fully cataloged. Several 
of these official catalogs, however, contain only the author or 
main entry card for foreign titles and serial and government 
publications. The Queens Borough Public Library, on the other 
hand, keeps a separate file for serials, including government 
serials, and files in its official catalog a main entry card for each 
serial, bearing a cross reference to the “Serial catalog’”’ for the 
branch and departmental holdings. 

Cards for pamphlets of temporary value and unwanted gifts. 
Very few of the official catalogs investigated contain cards for 
pamphlets of temporary value or for unwanted gifts. Several 
libraries, however, report that they file in their official catalogs 
subject references to the pamphlet file or to pamphlet boxes 
shelved with books on certain subjects. Three libraries, only, 
consider the delicate problem of unwanted book gifts to be of 
sufficient importance to warrant recording them in the official 
catalog. By taking this precaution, if a donor inquires about 
a book which he has given, but which has been found unsuitable 

“Chicago Public Library,” in “Union catalogs and repertories: A symposium,” 
Library journal, XX XVII (1912), 540. 


13 Supra, p. 220. 
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for the public library collection, the librarian can turn to the 
official file for the record showing that the book in question has 
been received. 

Cards for books in process of being cataloged.—Referring again 
to Table 3, it will be noted that only fifteen of the forty-three 
official catalogs investigated contain records for books in process 
of being cataloged, while only five of this number include cards 
or slips for books not yet cataloged. Four libraries report that 
their records for books not yet cataloged are kept in the book 
order department, while six other catalog departments keep a 
separate file of cards or slips for books in process of being 
cataloged. 

Temporary cards.—This brings up the question, why do so 

few libraries keep such records in their official catalogs? One 
reason may be the fact which was noted in the report of the 
American Library Association Survey, that these cards, being 
temporary, “may not be withdrawn when the permanent cards 
are filed, if the permanent author entry differs from the form 
which was used on the temporary card.’’* In this respect, cards 
for publications of societies and governments are the chief cause 
of trouble. In an attempt to discover a solution to this problem 
of the temporary card, the following note was included in the 
questionnaires which were sent during the course of the present 
investigation: 
If your official catalog contains such cards [for books not yet cataloged or in 
process of being cataloged], have you any method of checking to insure re- 
moval of temporary card when permanent author card is filed under different 
main entry? If so, please explain. 


The replies showed that various solutions to this problem 
have been found. For such books a number of libraries use 
order cards or slips, or at least cards of a different color from the 
permanent official cards. By this difference in color the tem- 
porary cards in the catalog trays can be detected. One of the 
smaller libraries even uses temporary cards of two different 
colors, changing the color at the beginning of each fiscal year. 
A month or two after the change has been made, it is an easy 


4 Op. cit., 1, 232. 
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matter to weed out the old temporary cards. At another library 
a further check is provided by adding the accession number to 
the upper right corner of the order slip used as a temporary card. 
Then, when cards are being filed, the order slips bearing old 
accession numbers can be noted and investigated. This library 
also makes official cards 

for general secondary entries whenever there seems to be any chance that the 
book may be looked for under such entries. These cards are filed (contrary to 
the rules for filing in public catalog) as if they were main entries. When they 
are filed, they drop into the place where the order slips using such names as 


main entry are filed, and so lead to removal of slips. The filing of cross- 
reference cards causes the removal of slips entered under the different form of 


name. 


Several libraries follow a different practice with regard to 
temporary entries for books for which Library of Congress cards 
have been ordered but not yet received. At one of the larger 
institutions, for example, the following method is used: The 
assistant cataloger initials each temporary entry for a book 
awaiting Library of Congress cards. She also keeps a penciled 


record of each one. The order sent to the Library of Congress 
is marked, “Temp. entry.”’ The new cards go directly to this 
cataloger, who compares them with her penciled record. If the 
author is different, the temporary card in the catalog is cor- 
rected at once. For “Rush” books, another library makes tem- 
porary shelf, author, and title cards, also a subject card for the 
biographee (in the case of individual biography). Clips are 
placed on all temporary shelf cards, which are checked once a 
month with the new Library of Congress cards. Since the latter 
cards are ordered by author and title, a comparison of these 
cards with their order slips immediately brings to light any 
change of entry. 

At other libraries the temporary official cards are filed not 
in the official catalog but in outside records, such as the out- 
standing Library of Congress orders, or in the supplementary 
drawer of cards destined for the public catalog. In the latter 
instance the bringing together of secondary name entries and 
cross references sometimes corrects errors in form of entry. It 
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should be noted that these yellow temporary cards are not filed 
in the public catalog but remain in the supplementary drawer, 
“which is constantly being revised, as cards are filed.”’ Six li- 
braries report that they have solved the problem in the follow- 
ing way: If the cataloger changes the author entry on her work 
slip, she must change also the temporary entry filed in the offi- 
cial catalog and refile it. Still another institution has settled the 
question by a rule that no temporary cards are to be filed until 
the correct entry has been determined. 

From the preceding reports it is evident that there is a choice 
among several apparently satisfactory methods of handling the 
problem of the temporary card. If one keeps a separate file 
of temporary cards or slips, the danger of finding temporary 
cards left in the official catalog under the wrong author entry 
is eliminated. This method, however, necessitates a search by 
the assistant in more than one file, (in order to ascertain whether 
or not a title is in the library system), which is to be avoided 
whenever possible, in the interests of efficient administration of 
the work of the catalog department. Perhaps a more satisfactory 
method is to use as temporary cards order cards or at least 
slips or cards of a different color from the permanent official 
catalog cards. Then, if the entry on the temporary card must 
be corrected, the number of temporary cards found under a 
different author entry from that used in the official catalog 
will be much reduced. 

Cards for books not in the local library.—Referring again to 
Table 3, one may note that only four of the libraries which 
were circularized report the inclusion in their official catalogs 
of Library of Congress cards for books not in their library sys- 
tems. One of these institutions, however, adds that its official 
catalog is the Library of Congress depository catalog, with 
which are filed cards for books in the John Crerar Library and 
in the libraries of Harvard University, of the University of 
Michigan, of the University of Chicago, and of Ohio Wesleyan. 
It explains its routine in the following words: “Our call num- 
bers are added to the L. C. card when one fits the book; other- 
wise our own entries are inserted.”” Another library files only 
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those cards printed by other libraries that are received through 
the Library of Congress. The official catalog of a public library 
in California includes also the cards for rare books in the Uni- 
versity of Southern California. Six different institutions report 
that they have separate Library of Congress depository cata- 
logs, one of which is fully cross-referenced, and thereby is more 
useful to the catalogers. Two more libraries keep a separate 
file of Library of Congress proof-sheet entries. One of these 
files is weeded out each year. One of the larger libraries in- 
vestigated has a huge repertory catalog, separately filed, al- 
though located in the catalog department. The chief of the 
department explains further that this very useful tool “con- 
sists of an L. C. depository catalog to which have been added 
all Crerar, Harvard, Michigan, Chicago, Queens, and Illinois 
cards.” Still other libraries report the possession of separate 
files which include cards from the Co-operative Cataloging 
Committee, or cards from the Newark Museum and Olin 
Memorial libraries. From the foregoing statements it is evident 
that most of these libraries prefer to have cards for books not 
in their libraries filed separate from their official catalogs, which 
are limited to cards for books in their library systems. By such 
an arrangement these supplementary files are available for bib- 
liographical research work, without cluttering the catalog which 
records the library’s holdings. 

Binding records.—The fact that only two of the official cata- 
logs investigated contained records of books being rebound in- 
dicated a preference for separate files for binding records. 

Records for ordering books.—Table 3 shows that a similarly 
small number of these institutions include in their official cata- 
logs the information used in ordering books. In one library 
order slips are filed in the official catalog as soon as the books 
are accessioned; whereas, for out-of-print books (in the case of 
replacements), “‘o.p.”” is typed on cards already in the official 
file. But as both of these processes are cared for by the order 
department, they cannot be considered a part of the cataloger’s 
work on the official catalog. The official catalog of another li- 
brary contains no information for ordering books, except notes 
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“made on the back of main entry for continuations and addi- 
tions (indicating temporary discontinuation of purchase by li- 
brary, lack of information concerning further issues, etc., by 
publisher).”” The majority of libraries, however, follow the more 
efficient practice of keeping all of the records which are used 
in ordering books in the book order department. 

Records of withdrawn books.—Either under the heading on the 
questionnaire called “Other records,” or in another section, 
nine libraries have added the information that their official cata- 
logs also contain records for books all copies of which have been 
withdrawn from the library system. For such books the main 
author cards (and in some cases cards for all entries) were 
stamped, “Withdrawn” or “Cancelled” and refiled in the official 
catalog to show original holdings, whereas cards in the public 
catalog were removed. 

Another library even files extra Library of Congress cards into 
its official catalog “‘to be used when book is added to another 
branch.”” This practice might be criticized as filling the official 
catalog with unimportant material. Yet there is the time-saving 
advantage of having these cards in the same place as the author 
card, which must be used in cataloging a copy to be added to 
a branch collection. At still another institution, the official file 
includes such unusual records as lists of autographed books and 
first editions. These lists might be useful in selecting books for 
display purposes. 

The chief advantage of filing withdrawal records in the offi- 
cial catalog is that of having all possible records in one alpha- 
betical file, thus sparing the cataloger the necessity of looking 
in more than one place for a catalog card. 

Typographical forms of cards used in official catalogs.—Less 
interesting, perhaps, than the kind of information contained 
in the official catalog, but fully as important, is the typographi- 
cal form in which this information is placed on the catalog 
card. It may be handwritten, typewritten, printed, or repro- 
duced by duplicating processes. The administrative policy with 
regard to the form affects not only the cost of cataloging but 
also the appearance of the catalog trays. 
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According to the returns from the questionnaires, as sum- 
marized in Table 4, all of the libraries, with the exception of the 
institution which prints its own catalog cards, use typewritten 
cards in the official file; the majority also use cards printed by 
the Library of Congress, and almost half of the total number 
use multigraphed cards. This variety of card forms results in 
lack of uniformity in the appearance of the official catalog. 
Authorities agree, nevertheless, that the extra labor and ex- 
pense which would be involved in changing all cards to uniform 


TABLE 4 


TyYPoGRAPHICAL Forms or Carbs IN Forty-THREE 
OrriciaL CaTALocs 








Handwritten cards 

Typewritten cards 

Mimeographed cards 

Multigraphed cards 

Cards reproduced by photographic methods 
Cards printed by your local library 

Cards printed by Library of Congress 
Cards printed by other libraries 

Cards provided by other methods 











typographical form can be used in other ways to better ad- 
vantage.'s Moreover, as the last copies of older books are with- 
drawn from the library system, the more antiquated cards are 
removed, so that the official file gradually assumes a more uni- 
form appearance. 

Time of beginning the official catalog in relation to the organiza- 
tion of the library.—In answer to this question a diversity of 
replies was received, as Table 5 shows. It will be noted that 
thirteen official catalogs were begun when the library was es- 
tablished, although in several instances it was the sole original 
catalog and did not attain to the “official” rank until a number 
of years had passed. 


s Cf. A. E. Bostwick, The American public library (4th ed. rev. and enl.; New York; 
London: D. Appleton, 1929), pp. 219-20. 
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If an official file was not introduced when the library was 
organized, a convenient time to initiate it would be during a 
process of reorganization, such as moving into another building 
or recataloging the book collection. According to the replies re- 
ceived, however, only nine libraries had taken advantage of 
such opportunities. 

The growth of the book collections to unwieldy proportions, 
in seven other libraries, forced the addition of official files, re- 
gardless of favorable or unfavorable circumstances. In the 
Queens Borough Public Library system, for instance, a complete 


TABLE 5 


Time or BecinninG Forty-Turee Orriciat CaTALocs IN 
RELATION TO THE ORGANIZATION OF THE LIBRARY 





| 
| Number | Per Cent 





When the library was established 13 30 
During the recataloging of the library ; | 
During the moving of the library to another building . | 4 9 
After the growth of the book collection to an un-| 
wieldy size I 
21 


Other conditions 
Soon after the library was established 
Date it was started not known 


union catalog, kept in the catalog department, was in use until 
the book collection numbered approximately 557,000 volumes. 
This union catalog is now being used as an official catalog. 

Two libraries date the instalation of their official catalogs 
from the time of such disasters as earthquake and fire, which 
destroyed the original official files. Still another institution re- 
ports that its official catalog was started after a destructive 
flood, in which the “Public catalogs and catalog department 
shelf lists were all under water and ruined.” One understands 
from this statement that the library did not have an official 
file before the flood; in this respect at least, the disaster may be 
called a “blessing in disguise.” 

Since such a variety of conditions affects the instalation of 
an official catalog in a large public library, it is difficult to 
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deduce from these findings any conclusion about the best time 
for starting such a file. It depends largely upon the local ar- 
rangement and upon the organization of the different depart- 
ments, especially upon the proximity of the public catalog to 
the catalog department. 

Difficulties in determining the cost of instalation and upkeep 
of the official catalog —One might consider the problem of choos- 
ing the best time for instaling an official catalog from the angle 
of expense involved. Which is more economical, to start such 
a file when the library is established, or to instal it later, during 
the development of the institution? 

Difficulty in securing statistics on this point was anticipated, 
for an examination of library literature reveals very little printed 
material on the subjects of cost accounting for libraries and the 
cost of cataloging in general, while almost no mention is made 
of the cost of an official catalog. 

In spite of the fact that several university and public libra- 
ries have conducted tests in an effort to determine the cost of 
cataloging, the problem is today still far from solution. At the 
Queens Borough Public Library, for example, a monthly aver- 
age for the regular work of the catalog department is computed 
in the following way: The entire cost of the department, includ- 
ing the overhead, is divided by the number of volumes cata- 
loged per month. For the annual report, the average cost for 
the year is compiled from these monthly statistics. The annual 
report for 1935 of the superintendent of cataloguing, the Queens 
Borough Public Library gives this average annual cost as $0.524 
per volume. The superintendent, however, limits the validity 
of this figure for purposes of comparison by adding the follow- 
ing qualifying statements concerning “Factors affecting cost not 
shown by figures”’: 

1. Proportion between professional and clerical personnel. 
2. Members from other departments assigned in cataloguing, with or without 
experience in cataloguing. 
3. Reference versus circulating books catalogued. 
. Types of books catalogued. (Unusual number of miscellaneous gifts, non- 
fiction, pay collection transfers, Central Reference books, regular new 
titles, and very few duplicate copies.) 
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s. Proportion of new titles catalogued. Cost per volume includes all over- 
head of department, except time spent in serving on committees, at library 
meetings, in book reviewing and any other activities not directly connected 
with cataloguing, which is deducted from the number of hours worked 
during the month before the cost is ascertained. 


For the cost of cataloging at a smaller library, the La Crosse 
(Wisconsin) Public Library, a detailed report is available." 

Other difficulties encountered in attempting to estimate the 
cost of cataloging are brought out by Dr. Harriet D. MacPher- 
son, in her book, Some practical problems in cataloging.’ They 
include the lack of uniformity in the kind of processes carried 
on by different catalog departments. Some of the most im- 
portant factors, according to the author, are the administrative 
problems of salaries, working conditions, and the character of 
the institution’s book collection. Another discussion of catalog- 
ing costs has been included in a recent paper,"* but no satis- 
factory conclusion has been reached by that writer. 

Estimation of the cost of the official catalog —With such meager 
information on the cost of cataloging in general, it is not sur- 
prising that very little material on the cost of the official catalog 
could be found. Concerning the cost of instalation, Miss 
Broockmann gives detailed statistics for estimating the cost of 
making an official catalog by the method of duplicating selected 
entries in the union catalog at the Queens Borough Public 
Library.'® In the survey made by the American Library Associ- 
ation, the Cleveland Public Library is quoted as estimating 
the cost of upkeep of its combined depository and official cata- 
log to be “‘not more than $480 a year.’*° Such isolated ex- 
amples," however, cannot be used for determining the cost of 
the average official catalog. 

The returns on the questionnaires used in the present in- 


© Bertha E. Buelow, “Cataloging costs,” Library journal, LX (1935), 657-59- 

‘7 (Chicago: American Library Association, 1936), pp. 85-94. 

8 R. A. Miller, “Cost accounting for libraries: acquisition and cataloging,” Library 
quarterly, VII (1937), 511-36. 

9 Op. cit., pp. 91-92. 2° Op. cit., IV, 71. 


* Yale University Library also can furnish statistics. 
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vestigation likewise throw little light on the subject. As had 
been expected, extremely unsatisfactory replies on the topic of 
cost were received. Twenty-two libraries did not even check 
that section of the questionnaire, while ten others reported that 
no estimate regarding the cost of instalation or upkeep of the 
official catalog had been made. A few institutions remarked 
that it was merely the cost of making and filing one extra card 
per title. Table 6 shows that only three libraries were able to 
give actual figures of cost, whereas their estimates differed 
widely. 

One institution, in which the official catalog had been started 
when the library was established, reported the cost of its official 


TABLE 6 


EsTIMATION OF THE CosT OF THE OFFICIAL CATALOG 


Number 


Official catalog started with beginning of library 
Estimated cost of upkeep 

Official catalog started later, during development of 
library 
Estimated cost of instalation 
Estimated cost of upkeep 











catalog to be $4,423. This figure, representing the sum of the 
annual salaries of the catalogers plus the cost of a new catalog 
case, was considered far from accurate, but was thought to 
“compensate for salaries paid for parts of work done on other 
cataloging (not the official).”” One of the smaller libraries, in 
which the official catalog had been started when the increased 
size of the book collection made such a tool advisable, gave the 
estimated cost of instalation for cards oniy, as $311.69, and 
stated that it had “‘no way to estimate cost of labor or time.” 
Usefulness of the official catalog to the catalog department. 
Although nearly all of the libraries questioned were unable to 
estimate the cost of their official catalogs, they asserted that 
the usefulness of this tool justifies its existence. This fact is 
evidenced by their replies to the questions concerning the in- 
dispensability, usefulness, and value of the official catalog. The 
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results show that forty out of forty-three libraries deem the 
official catalog indispensable, while eight consider it useful, and 
no library which possesses an official catalog thinks it is of little 
value. However, the accuracy of these figures is impaired by 
the fact that five libraries inconsistently checked both the ad- 
jectives “indispensable” and “‘useful.” 

In the “Remarks” section of the questionnaire, a number of 
the head catalogers gave full, detailed explanations of their 
reasons for their decisions concerning the usefulness of the 
oficial file. According to these reports, an important factor is 
the location of the public catalog in relation to the catalog 
department. In eleven of these libraries the public catalog is 
separated from the catalog department by distances ranging 
from one floor, or four floors, to two miles. Under such con- 
ditions these libraries find that a nearly complete official catalog 
is very useful. Even the library which mentions that its public 
catalog is near the catalog department considers the official file 
indispensable. This institution reports in the following words: 
“It [the official catalog] is consulted almost constantly by the 
catalog department staff and by the order department. We 
would be considerably in the way if such consultation had to 
be carried on at the public catalogs.” 

This statement is echoed by five other libraries in favor of 
the official catalog as a means of relieving congestion at the 
public catalog. Another factor mentioned by six head cata- 
logers is that the official file saves the time and effort of the 
catalog assistants, who are thus spared innumerable trips to 
the public catalog. One head cataloger relates the following un- 
fortunate experience to demonstrate the value of her official 
catalog on one occasion: 

Several thousand catalog cards were discovered to be missing from the 
union public catalog. Among these were 1,014 author cards. To supply the 
missing author cards has been a comparatively simple matter, as, after check- 
ing the public catalog to find the missing sections, a duplicate of the official 
catalog card was made and filed in the union catalog. The only way to supply 
the missing subject, title, and other cards will be to check the tracing on the 
official cards and duplicate all entries for the missing sections. The replacing 
of the lost cards would be almost impossible without a complete official 


catalog. 
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While the above incident is very unlikely to occur in a well- 
managed library, it serves as an example of the use to which 
an official catalog may be put. The head cataloger of another 
library gives one advantage of having the official catalog com- 
bined with the Library of Congress depository file. She reports 
that it: 

saves time in verifying and searching titles. The fact that our official author 
catalog is included in the L. C. depository makes it seem all the more indis- 


pensable to us, because one consultation of the catalog often gives us informa- 
tion that we might otherwise have to look [for] in several places. 


Other libraries state that their official catalogs serve as indexes 
to the shelf list: one uses a modification of the Library of Con- 
gress Classification, the other uses the Cutter Classification, 
and each requires an index of some sort. 

Usefulness of the official catalog to other departments.—Not only 
to the catalogers but also to assistants in other departments of 
a library is the official catalog of value, as the following state- 
ments indicate. One head cataloger reports: “It is used by the 
order department in ordering books to obviate the possibility 
of duplicate purchases. It is used by the ‘Reserve postal De- 
partment’ in searching for authors, thus releasing the public 
catalog for use to the borrowers.” In other libraries, members 
of the reference department and inter-branch loan department 
also use the official file a great deal. One of these institutions 
gives such loan service daily to twenty-seven branches. The 
requests received in the morning mail must be filled by noon 
of each day. By using the trays of the official catalog for locat- 
ing titles or subjects requested, congestion at the public catalog 
is avoided. 


RECOMMENDATIONS AND CONCLUSIONS 


From the examination and classification of facts derived from 
the questionnaires concerning the official catalogs of forty-three 
large public libraries and from the meager literature on the 
subject, the following recommendations are made: 

1. In order to save the time and effort of the catalogers and 
to avoid congestion at the public catalog, an official catalog is 
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recommended for the public library which contains a book col- 
lection of over 150,000 volumes. 

2. It is more economical to make duplicate cards for the 
official catalog at the same time that cards are being made for 
the public catalog than to reproduce the public catalog by 
photographic or other methods. Therefore, it is recommended 
that the official catalog be installed with the establishment of 
the library, rather than later, during the development of the 
institution. 

3. It is recommended that the official catalog contain the 
following items in one alphabetical file: (1) personal and cor- 
porate entries, including tracing for added entries; (2) name 
cross references; (3) name added entries; (4) title entries for 
anonymous books; (5) subject entries (if funds are available); 
(6) subject cross references (preferably in a separate file); (7) 
series entries and series cross references; and (8) record of au- 
thorities consulted for form of name adopted. 

4. To facilitate the location of titles in various parts of the 
library system, it is recommended that the official catalog be 
a union catalog including symbols showing which branches and 
departments of the library system contain copies of the titles 
listed. 

5. It is recommended that the official catalog contain the 
following records: cards for books in foreign languages; cards 
for serial and government publications; and cards for books in 
process of being cataloged. 

6. It is recommended that the official catalog consist chiefly 
of cards printed by the Library of Congress, being supple- 
mented by typewritten or multigraphed cards for cases in which 
the printed cards are unavailable. 

The findings in the investigation and summary of data con- 
cerning official catalogs set forth in this monograph may serve 
as a practical aid to the administrators of catalog departments 
in solving problems connected with official catalogs. 





A TEST OF STUDENTS’ COMPETENCE TO 
USE THE LIBRARY: 
LULU RUTH REED 


HE attitude of both librarians and educators toward 
the problem of student competence in the use of library 
facilities is paradoxical. Professional literature abounds 
with suggestions about instruction in the use of the library, and 
yet comparatively little has been done through definitely 
planned courses. The situation was set forth convincingly in a 
report made by the Office of Education in 1932. Here it was 
pointed out that librarians and educators alike agreed that high 
school students should be given instruction in the use of books 
and the library, but that not more than 31 per cent of the 766 
schools studied gave any instruction and that the percentage 
for the country as a whole was probably much lower because of 
the failure of many of the schools to reply to the question- 
naires.? That educators are becoming increasingly interested in 
a better understanding of study habits and skills is evident from 
the procedures now being developed by the Eight Year Study 
under the auspices of the Progressive Education Association.! 
This situation, and particularly the attitude of educators, may 
be accounted for, in part, by the lack of adequate measuring 
instruments which would make it possible to relate student 
competence in the use of the library to skill in other fields. 
The comparatively recent origin of scientific measurement in 
the history of examinations is rather surprising in view of the 
simplicity of the idea basic to standardized, objective tests. In 
* Unpublished Doctor’s thesis, Graduate Library School, University of Chicago, 
1937- 


2B. L. Johnson, The secondary-school library (U.S. Office of Education Bulletin No. 
17; “Monograph” No. 17; Washington: Government Printing Office, 1932), p. 43- 
3R. W. Tyler, “The study of adolescent reading by the Progressive Education Asso- 
ciation,” Library trends, ed. by Louis R. Wilson (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1937), P- 272. 
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a recent publication on the use of tests, Greene and Jorgensen 
point out very clearly the principle involved. The purpose is 
stated as the selection and administration of typical exercises 
to groups of individuals until there is a norm or standard set up, 
showing the typical reactions of individuals to particular sub- 
jects.4 

Since there were no adequately standardized tests available 
for the investigation of differences in student competence in the 
use of the library, it was necessary to devise such tests before 
the relationship between library skills and other study habits 
and skills could be investigated. Tests were constructed, utiliz- 
ing the methods and procedures provided by experts in the 
field of educational measurement. Although all sciences are 
alike in the fundamental principles of measurement—the pur- 
pose being to measure objectively qualities, quantities, and rela- 
tionships—the techniques for the determination of school 
achievement and for the diagnosing of educational] difficulties 
are most nearly akin to the problem of ascertaining student 
ability to use the library. Just as the teacher wishes to know the 


types of difficulties which the student of an academic subject is 
encountering and the extent to which he has mastered the con- 
tent of the course, so the librarian wishes to understand just 
what it is in the utilization of library tools and books that is 
causing trouble and to what extent the student has achieved 
independent skill in their use. 


THE PURPOSE OF THE STUDY 

After the tests were developed it was necessary to determine 
whether they were reliable and valid measures for the investiga- 
tion of differences in ability to utilize library resources. The 
primary object of this study is to show the reliability and valid- 
ity of the tests; the secondary object is to set forth such differ- 
ences in student competence as are shown by the scores ob- 
tained during the process of determining the reliability of the 
tests. The differences discussed are those that could be deduced 


4H. A. Greene and A. N. Jorgensen, The use and witerpretation of high school tests 
(New York: Longmans, Green, 1936), p. 2. 
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from the scores on the tests as a whole, and on the major divi- 
sions of which there are seven in the college forms, five in the 
high school, and three in the elementary. No attempt is made 
to take up the questions that can be answered only by an item 
tabulation of test results, which would give the scores for each 
question; but the possibilities for additional studies on the data 
collected are indicated and the problems outlined. Nor is any 
attempt made to include a consideration of the effect that pres- 
ent library organization may have on the successes or failures 
of students in using the library. This is left for later study. The 
examination of student differences may contribute both to the 
study of library organization and to the consideration of reme- 
dial measures for increasing student competence in the use of 
the library. 

Although the purpose of the study might be extended to 
include the specific measures to be used after difficulties have 
been determined, their exclusion is based on the prevalent idea 
in educational literature that tests should be regarded as educa- 
tional barometers and that they do not provide in themselves 
remedial measures but must be followed by constructive super- 
visory programs. Another limitation to the scope of the study is 
the exclusion of any attempt to demonstrate that purely diag- 
nostic tests, rather than achievement tests with diagnostic 
value, have been constructed. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE LIBRARY TESTS 


Preliminary to the construction of the library tests, inter- 
views were held with the reference librarians of the University 
of Chicago Library, with the faculty of the Graduate Library 
School, and with selected students in the school. They were 
asked to indicate the traits and skills necessary for successful 
utilization of library resources and to evaluate in terms of 
personal experience the usefulness of the instruction they had 
received in the use of the library. 

Abilities involved in the maximum utilization of library re- 
sources.—The points outlined on the basis of interviews and 
consideration of library literature were: 
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. Ability to find departments of a library 
. Ability to recognize differences in purpose of the various departments of a 
library and the type of service rendered by each to the library patron 
3. Ability to use library material without infringing on the rights of others 
. Ability to ascertain whether a library contains a specific book 
. Ability to locate books illustrated, edited, or translated by individuals or 
organizations other than authors 
. Ability to ascertain whether a library contains books on specific subjects 
. Ability to find parts of books brought out by the dictionary card catalog 
. Ability to find material in books, as distinct from general subjects brought 
out by the dictionary card catalog. This includes a number of subdivi- 
sions: 
a) Use of indexes and other parts of books to locate specific informa- 
tion 
6) Use of special indexes, such as Firkins’ Index to short stories 
c) Knowledge of the arrangement and special features of comprehen- 
sive reference books such as encyclopedias and dictionaries 
d) The use of the most specific book on a topic 
e) Understanding of subject matter read 
. Ability to find material in magazines. This includes: 
a) Use of contents and volume indexes 
4) Use of general magazine indexes such as Readers’ guide 
o. Ability to find material in newspapers. This includes: 
a) Use of current, nonindexed papers 
4) Use of newspaper indexes, such as the New York times index 
. Ability to find material in government documents. This includes: 
a) Understanding of corporate entries in the card catalog 
6) Use of general magazine indexes to find document material 
c) Use of special indexes to government documents 
2. Ability to distinguish degrees of authenticity in material. 

In the final forms of the tests there are no sections covering items 1, 3, 
8¢, 9a, and 11a. The omissions are due, in part, to the length of the tests, and, 
in part, to the fact that the same type of information could be secured in other 
ways, such as the use of a reading comprehension test to cover 8¢. 


Differences between preliminary and revised tests ——Based on 
these principles, a preliminary test was constructed, and ad- 
ministered to small groups of high school Freshmen and Seniors 
at the University of Chicago; to practically all of the summer 
students at the State Teachers College, Valley City, North 
Dakota; and to a small group at Central State Teachers College 
at Mt. Pleasant, Michigan. Returns were studied and tests 
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were revised separately for college, high school, and elementary 
school, with two forms for each level. 

The general differences between the preliminary and the 
final forms are summarized below. 

1. Expansion of the number of items.—The section on the use 
of the catalog was expanded most. The changes prevent chance 
successes from affecting the scores seriously. Although the titles 
should not affect the responses, since all information necessary 
for the choice is given, the additional precaution was taken of 
selecting the material from the Children’s catalog for the elemen- 
tary level, from the Standard catalog for high school libraries for 
high school, and from the 4.L./. catalog for college. 

2. Elimination of sections—Two types of eliminations were 
made. One was in the total omission of sections, such as that 
on the finding of government material through general maga- 
zine indexes. The other type of elimination was the omission of 
some sections from tests for one level while including them in 
others. This was done partly on logical grounds, partly on the 
data from courses of study examined, and partly on the basis of 
an item tabulation for small groups of Freshman and Senior 
high school students and Seniors in college. 

That the revision was successful in bringing the tests nearer 
into line with the ability of students, although sufficiently diffi- 
cult to prevent any student’s going off the scale by scoring 
perfectly, is indicated by the comparison of mean scores on the 
preliminary and revised tests. Since the number of questions is 
not the same in the two tests, this is best stated in terms of the 
percentage of the total possible score represented by the mean 
scores. This appears in Table 1. Although it was not possible 
to give the preliminary and revised tests to the same students 
with the exception of a very small group of Freshmen at the 
University of Chicago High School, comparable groups were 
used. 

3. Revision of wording and of types of exercises —Some further 
changes were made in the interest of clarity. The exercises most 
changed were those of the section on the relation of reference 
questions to classification numbers. Since the primary purpose 
of this section was to determine how able students were to 
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utilize classification numbers to find topics, the decision was 
made to change the section in such a way as to eliminate the 
importance of memorizing numbers. Consequently, in the re- 
vised test the section was made into an association exercise, 
where the classification numbers are given and the topics listed 
below, the problem being to indicate in which division of the 
classification the student thought that material might be lo- 
cated. The increase in the score from almost nothing to about 
so per cent of the possible score indicates that the change was 
effective. 
TABLE 1 


Comparison oF MEAN Scores ON PRELIMINARY AND 
Revised Lisprary Tests* 





Previmminary Test | Revisep Cottece Test ee ~~ Scuoot 





College a Sch | orm A | Form B | Form At Form B 


24.31 | 42.03 3: 32.51 32.17 
44.36 : 40.60 39.21 
|} 45.07 | 41.42 40.96 
| 


Freshmen 
Sophomores 


38.93 46.68 : 41.29 45.09 


Seniors 





! 
| 
Juniors ‘ | 





* Mean scores in terms of percentages of total possible score 

¢ Figured without the University of Chicago High School in order to make forms comparable. Only 
Form A was administered at the University school. With returns from this school, means are about 2 
points higher for Freshmen and Sophomores and 4 to 5 points higher for Juniors and Seniors 

Other changes included a reversal of order of choice and the 
use of multiple-response form instead of matching exercises. 
An example of the latter is shown by the section on the Readers’ 
guide, which was changed in format rather than in content, with 
the aim of shortening the time required for interpretation of 
items and of making the exercise clearer. That the revision was 
helpful is shown by the fact that the mean score for college 
Seniors on the preliminary test was 3.48 and on the revised test 
was 5.0 for Form A and 4.68 for Foren B. This rise in average 
performance would indicate that the form of the exercise did 
affect the response to some extent. 

4. Rearrangement of questions.—Some item tabulations were 
made to aid in rearrangement. Correlations between the results 
for high school students and for Seniors in college determined 
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what major difference, if any, would have to be considered in 
reorganization. The correlations were so high as to suggest that 
the same order of questions would be satisfactory on both 
levels. Between the high school Freshmen and the total the cor- 
relation was .86 + .015; between the Seniors and the total it 
was .g9 + .001; and between Freshmen and Seniors it was 
.gt + .o1. The correlation between college Seniors and the to- 
tal high school ranking was .932 + .007, indicating that the 
changes in order that had been made on the basis of the high 
school returns would also be satisfactory for the college forms. 


THE RELIABILITY OF THE LIBRARY TESTS 


All definitions of reliability given in educational literature 
emphasize the fact that consistent functioning of a test is of 
prime importance. The factors that may affect consistent per- 
formance can be grouped under two main divisions: the con- 
struction of the test, and the variations in human response to 
the test. Since experts in the field of educational measurement 


have established certain elements as the criteria of good tests, 
the first factor can be controlled to a large extent. By obtaining 
as nearly as possible typical groups of students the extent of in- 
fluence from differences in human reaction can be minimized. 
In discussing the reliability of the tests, the following points will 
be considered: (i) objectivity; (2) length; (3) sampling of sub- 
ject matter; (4) selection of schools; (5) statistical measures. 

Odbjectivity—Among the points emphasized in educational 
literature, the degree of objectivity achieved by a measuring in- 
strument is primary. Symonds’ and Ruch® both emphasize the 
importance of a format that will eliminate human judgment in 
the scoring of tests. Consequently, the first step taken to insure 
the reliability of the library tests was the utilization of the 
techniques developed in the new-type examinations. The type 
most used is the $-response recognition question, which Ruch 


sP. M. Symonds, Measurement in secondary education (New York: Macmillan, 
1934), p- 289. 

6G. M. Ruch, The objective or new-type examination; an introduction to educational 
measurement (Chicago: Scott, Foresman,1929), p. 42. 
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has shown to be the second most reliable of five types of exami- 
nations, standing very close to the recall type, the reliability 
coefficients being .go for recall and .89 for the 5-response type. 

Length.—In determining the length of the tests, there were 
two deciding factors. The first is the fact that the longer test is 
likely to be more reliable because it reduces the element of 
chance or luck. It helps also to eliminate the factor of special 
skill or weakness in any particular area, which would give a 
misleading picture of the student’s attainments if the test were 
confined to one phase. The second was the idea of adjusting the 
tests to fit as nearly as possible a class period, so that the great- 
est use could be made of them by the individual instructor, who 
could give one test at the beginning of the year to determine the 
relative proficiency of the group, and any particular area of 
weakness; and then could retest at the close of the year, or the 
instructional period, by using the other form. The actual num- 
ber of items included was based on the time scale given by 
Ruch.’ 

In order to check the extent to which faulty timing of the 
tests might have affected the test results, the mean scores of the 
concluding sections and also of sections devoted to the same 
subject matter were compared. From them it was evident that 
performance on the final sections was much more nearly uni- 
form than on sections devoted to the same subject matter in the 
three tests. The greatest difference in the scores on the use of 
the Readers’ guide from grade to grade appears between the 
seventh and eighth on the elementary forms, indicating that 
subject matter rather than placement in the test was the chief 
factor in determining the score, since this section appears about 
the middle of the college test, about the beginning of the last 
third of the high school test, and at the close of the elementary 
test. 

Sampling of subject matter.—It has been indicated that one of 
the reasons a longer test is more reliable is because it can cover 
a wider range of subject matter. The importance of the ma- 

7G. M. Ruch, The improvement of the written examination (Chicago: Scott, Fores- 
man, 1934), p- 97- 
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terial determines its validity; the extent of the material in- 
fluences reliability. The attempt to reduce chance variations 
appears in the sections devoted to the card catalog. The space 
devoted to such items is sufficient to include the various kinds 
of entries in the catalog. 

It was also necessary so to sample the subject matter that no 
student would fail to score or would be able to score 100 per cent 
on the test as a whole. Failure to score means that the test is 
too difficult to measure his ability, and a perfect score means 
that it is too easy to measure it. The mean scores presented in 
Table 1 show that the range is adequate. 

Selection of schools —Since local factors inevitably influence 
individual schools, no one can be taken as wholly typical of all 
schools in the country. However, by selecting schools so as to 
guard against any definite loading of the sample and by pro- 
viding counterbalances through the inclusion of different types 
of schools, it is possible to present mean scores with some assur- 
ance that they are truly representative. Consequently, in se- 
curing co-operating schools, the attempt was made to secure 
different environmental conditions. The results, in general, 
justified the selection made. 

On the college level two different types of schools were 
selected: teachers’ colleges, which as a group have been more 
interested in the problem of library instruction than others; and 
colleges, some being situated in small towns and some in 
metropolitan areas, including Chicago and Cleveland. Both of 
the city colleges include groups of students definitely interested 
in vocational education as well as in the usual liberal arts cur- 
riculum. In four of the schools there is some formal instruction, 
but no extensive course is given. The 1,295 students represent a 
useful sampling of college students, both from environmental 
and instructional points of view. The co-operating schools were 
Colorado State Teachers College, Greeley; Fenn College, Cleve- 
land; George Williams College, Chicago; Indiana State Teach- 
ers College, Terre Haute; and Iowa State Teachers College, 
Cedar Falls. 

On the high school level there may be an undue amount of 
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metropolitan influence in the selection of the schools, for the 
smallest city represented is Chicago Heights, a suburb of Chi- 
cago. The schools were the University of Minnesota Training 
School, St. Patrick’s High School, Bloom Township High 
School in Chicago Heights, and the University of Chicago High 
School. 

The schools represent four different types: a training school 
connected with a state university, a private school with a highly 
selected group of students, a large public school in an environ- 
ment somewhat underprivileged, and a parochial school for 
boys. Hence, it may be assumed that the 1,201 students are 
fairly representative of students in secondary schools. 

The elementary schools include 849 students from five dif- 
ferent environments: a small industrial city, a suburban com- 
munity adjacent to a large city, and three city systems. The 
schools assisting in the study are: Seneca School, Alliance, 
Ohio; St. John’s Lutheran and Victory Park Schools, South 
Euclid, Ohio (through the co-operation of the public library 
where the students go for instruction); Atwater and Lake Bluff 
Schools, Milwaukee; University of Chicago Laboratory School; 
and University of Minnesota Junior High School. The grades 
included were mainly from the junior high school, though test- 
ing as low as the fifth grade was included. Most of the systems 
represent school organizations where library service is given by 
school libraries under the direction of the schools themselves; 
but the Ohio schools have a definite plan of co-operation with 
the public library. 

Statistical measures.—The measure of reliability most stressed 
was the comparison of alternate items. It consists in correlating 
the scores made on one-half of the items with those made on the 
other half and correcting by the Spearman-Brown formula. As 
an additional check, one year in each level was selected for 
determining intercorrelations of the section scores with the total 
score (minus self-correlation), on one form of the tests. To 
equate the forms, the method used was to administer both forms 
to the same grade, approximately half of the students taking 
each form. On the elementary level, one other check was made 
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by testing the sixth grade of the University of Chicago Labora- 
tory School twice. One section was given Form A and another 
Form B. Two weeks later the process was reversed, with no 
intervening instruction in the use of the library. 

Table 2 presents the reliability coefficients for the library 
tests, arranged by class and sex. From this it is seen that no 
coefficient for any class is less than .775 in the college and that 
the highest is .g15. In high school the range is from .86 to .g4; 
and in the elementary school from .76 to .go. The correlations 
for the separate colleges and high schools were also figured and 
range as follows: for college, from .790 to .966; for high school, 
from .793 to .g51. The sex differences are presented in Table 2. 
The table also shows that the fluctuations in separate classes 
are seldom as wide as those cited for the total college, high 
school, or elementary groups. The comparatively small fluctua- 
tions for groups differing in numbers indicate the stability of 
the coefficients. 

Another evidence of the reliability of the tests is found in the 
comparison of their reliability coefficients with those of some 
standardized tests reported by Ruch and Stoddard.* The li- 
brary tests fall within the upper group of tests cited for high 
school and entering college students. The range on the college 
test for Freshmen (both forms) is from .845 to .883 for the group 
as a whole and from .86 to .g4 for high schools. Even when tests 
listed in Ruch and Stoddard that are below .77 are excluded, the 
coefficients of the library test appear well toward the top of the 
group. The Barr diagnostic tests in American History have a 
coefficient of .77; four intelligence tests range from .88 to .95; 
the lowa comprehension test (Grade XII) is .88; the lowa 
placement (Grades XI—XII) range from .82 to .g7; the Ruch- 
Cossman biology test (Grade X) is .82; and the Ruch-Popenoe 
general science test (high school classes) is .83. 

A similar comparison was made for the elementary tests. 
The cofficients for the library tests range from .76 to .go, while 
those of some standardized geography, grammar, language, and 


8G. M. Ruch and G. D. Stoddard, Tests and measurements in high school instruction 
(Yonkers-on-Hudson, N.Y.: World Book Co., 1927), passim. 
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reading tests given in Ruch and Stoddard range from .¢8 to .98, 
and the New Stanford achievement tests range from .g2 to .97.° 
With the exception of the New Stanford tests which have been 
very thoroughly standardized, most fall between .8 and .o. 
Since achievement tests on the elementary level are based on 
traditional subject matter, so that students have received defi- 
nite and systematic instruction before testing and consequently 
should be more uniform in their responses, the variations on the 
library tests are slight in comparison with the others. 


TABLE 3 
Comparison OF MEAN Scores AND RELIABILITY COEFFICIENTS: LIBRARY 


Test, Two Testinos, SixtH Grape: UNIVERSITY OF 
Cuicaco Lasoratory SCHOOL 








TESTINGS 








Sections | 


Means | P.E. 


M.. 2 | .gt0 | .021 
_ 5 ‘ 940 | O15 





mane ere 

t Form B, Library Test. 

t Form A, Library Test 

As an additional check on the elementary level, it was pos- 
sible to give both forms of the test to a sixth-grade class. The 
two sections are referred to as W and M. Table 3 compares the 
two testings. It shows that both sections performed better on 
the second trial, which may have been owing in part to a better 
adjustment of time, since only twenty-five minutes were avail- 
able for the first trial and thirty for the second. However, the 
difference between sections was more marked the first day, 
where the means differ by 3.45. The probable error of this dif- 
ference is 1.38. On the second trial they vary by only .14, with 
a P.E. of the difference of 1.82. Since there is more improve- 
ment in the score of Section W, which took first Form A and 


9 Ibid. 
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then Form B, than for Section M, which took Form B first and 
then A, there is some indication that Form A is slightly more 
dificult than B. However, the greater variation in the probable 
errors of the mean scores for Section W than for M and the 
greater variation in reliability coefficients tends to indicate that 
the differences are probably due more to the ability of the stu- 


TABLE 4 


Totat MEAN Scores AND ProsBaBLe Errors: CoLiece 
Lisrary Test 











Crass anp Sex | 
Number of Number of 
Means . Students Means - Students 


Freshmen: 
Total 65.15 é 494 06 
Male 63.06 > | 158 3.47 
Female 66.23 | 306 37 


Sophomores: 
Total 68.76 ‘ 96 
Male 69.38 93 
Female 68 47 9 


Juniors: 
Total 69 . 86 
Male 69.96 
Female 69.78 


Seniors: 
Total 
Male 
Female 

















dents than to the test forms. The greater stability of the per- 
formance of Section M is also indicated by the fact that the cor- 
relation between performance on the two forms of the test is 
881 + .026 for M and .79 + .045 for W. 

Besides the evidence of the equivalence of the forms afforded 
by this check in the sixth grade, it is also possible to compare the 
mean scores for the two forms on each level. These appear in 
Tables 4, 5, and 6. Since the groups used are too small to con- 
stitute thoroughly established norms, particularly for all but 
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college Freshmen, any weighting of the scores for the two forms 
is a doubtful procedure. This is indicated by two facts. The 
difference between the two forms for college Freshmen is 1.09, 
based on returns from 917 students, and for college Sophomores 
is 1.8, based on only 66 returns. This suggests that the variation 


TABLE 5 


Totat MEAN Scores AND ProBaBLe Errors: HiGH ScHoo. 
Liprary TEST 











Crass anp Sex ; 
Number of 


. 
Means Students 





Freshmen: 


Female 


Sophomores: 
Tete, ... 
Male 
Female 


Juniors: 
Total. . 
Male ‘ 
| Ae ‘ | 











Seniors: 

oS eee 55.74 | 
54.30 58.31 
Female ees 58.89 | 67.16 
' 

















PP ay fence hm tame poy A hme ge) indo 4 <> ulead 
in senior college of 4.37 is due to other factors than numbers. 
When the mean for all college groups is computed, disregarding 
class, the difference is 1.78, with a mean of 66.59 on Form A and 
a mean of 64.81 on Form B, which is a second indication that 
weighting should be tentative, if used at all. The total means 
for high school and elementary school bear out this decision, the 
difference for high school being .79 and for elementary school 
.78. The high school means are: Form A, 52.86; Form B, 53.65. 
Those for elementary school are: Form A, 27.8; Form B, 28.58. 
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Tables 4 and § suggest that sex differences play an important 
part in the variations in college and high school. Sex variations 
are much less marked in the elementary school. In the Senior 
year in college, where the difference on total scores between the 
two forms is 4.37, the divergence of women on the two is only 


TABLE 6 


Tora MEAN Scores AND ProsBaB_Le Errors: ELEMENTARY 
Liprary Test 








Form A 





GRADE AND SEX | 
Number of 


M . PE Number of } M PE 
eae Students said va Students 


5th Grade: 
Total 2: 106 
Male 23 c 57 
Female 49 


6th Grade: 
Total 
Male 
Female 


7th Grade: 
Total 5.64 
Male 5.72 
Female... . 5.56 


Sth Grade: 
Total , 35 ‘ 
Male 35.80 40 
Female 35.82 3: 34-7 38 


81 33.5 78 























* Except for 6th grade, figured without the University of Chicago Laboratory School in order to show 
comparable means for Forms A and B oy other grades « ynly Form A was adr ninistered 


.48 while that of men is 6.63. Seniors in high school also show a 
marked sex difference, but girls vary more than boys. This ac- 
centuates the general trend toward higher scores for the girls. 
That the ranges of the individual scores on the forms are about 
the same is indicated by the uniformity of the probable errors 
for each class. This affords some additional evidence of the 
equivalence of the forms. 

Since the mean scores for each level as a whole do not vary 
markedly and since the reliability coefficients are not greatly 
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different on the two forms, it is possible to use the tests with 
some assurance that the differences recorded indicate significant 
changes in student competence. This permits the use of one 
form at the beginning of the year or instructional period and of 
the other at the close. 

As an additional check, the section scores and the total scores 
(minus self-correlation) for one year on each of the levels were 
correlated, using Form A, for the Freshman year in college, the 
Sophomore in high school, and the eighth grade in the elemen- 
tary school. Table 7 shows the coefficients, with their probable 
errors. In comparing them it should be remembered that the 
college test contains two sections not included in the high 
school—Sections I and VII—so that Section II of the college 
should be compared with Section I of the high school, III with 
II, and so on. Sections I, II, and III of the high school and of 
the elementary forms are comparable. 

For the high school there is slightly more variation in one 
school than is found for the group as a whole, but none of the 
correlations for the total class is over .68 or under .42 in the 
selected school. The range for the group as a whole is from 
.36 to .46. The range is not sufficient to justify elimination of 
any section because it either dominates the test scores or be- 
cause it is invalid. The scores vary sufficiently from section to 
section to show that all parts help to differentiate degrees of 
competence in the use of the library. 

The eighth grade was chosen for the elementary test inter- 
correlations because it was possible to have two large groups 
typical of different situations—the University of Chicago Lab- 
oratory School and the University of Minnesota Training 
School—in addition to some small groups. Table 7 shows that 
the greatest variation is for Section III for the total group. 
That this is the case is not surprising, since a larger portion of 
the total score was made on the first and second sections than 
on the third. Consequently, the students who did well on this 
section would tend to do well on the whole test. 

The sex variations noted under the several tables naturally 
raise the question as to the reliability for the two sexes. An 
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examination of the coefficients in Table 2 shows that when the 
colleges as a whole are considered, disregarding class distinc- 
tions, the highest for men is .g60 and for women .958; while the 
lowest for men is .888 and for women .776. Table 4 shows that 
the highest mean score for men is 71.09 and for women 74.83, a 
difference of 3.74; the lowest for men is 63.06 and for women 
64.37, a difference of 1.31. Thus the greatest divergence is seen 
to be on the high scores. 

On the high school level the pattern of the reliability coef- 
ficients and mean scores is about the same as for the college. 
The highest for men is .963 and for women it is .g59. The lowest 
for men is .842 and for women it is .824. The mean scores vary 
more widely than the college scores, but the greater difference is 
on the high scores as in college. In both, the higher mean scores 
are for women, and the higher reliability coefficients for men. 

The elementary school shows much less sex variation on the 
mean scores, the high for boys being 35.80 and for girls 35.82; 
the low for boys being 22.04 and for girls 24.00. The divergence 
is much less marked than in the secondary school. The highest 
correlation coefficient for boys is .87, while that for girls is .g1. 
Table 2 shows this figure for girls in three places. The lowest for 
boys is .69 and for girls .70. Thus the higher reliability coeffi- 
cients on this level are for females. 

Ruch shows that for students in grades VII—-XII there is a 
marked sex difference on the reliability coefficients for sexes and 
for the total group on the Stenquist mechanical aptitude tests. 
For the group as a whole it is .97; for boys, .84; and for girls, 
.§8.%° This indicates that subject matter is in all probability a 
major factor in sex differences and that the comparatively slight 
divergence on the library tests indicates that there is no signifi- 
cant difference between men and women, a conclusion that 
might be anticipated on logical grounds. The higher scores for 
the women, with slightly lower reliability coefficients, appear to 
indicate a somewhat higher ability to utilize the library and 
greater familiarity with it but slightly less consistency in re- 
sponse. However, there are no marked tendencies that can be 


10 Tbid. 
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attributed generally to sex divergences, although, in some of the 
sections, as will be shown later, there appear to be areas in which 
there is a tendency toward sex variations. 

Reliability coefficients were also computed for the prelimi- 
nary test given to the students in the Teachers College at 
Valley City, North Dakota, during the summer session of 1936. 
This made it possible to study the differences in the performance 
of students with and without instruction. Although the groups 
were rather small in some classes, the results are sufficiently 
significant to show that formal instruction does have some tend- 
ency to stabilize and to raise the reliability of the library test 
results. This is to be expected on logical grounds. Since stand- 
ardized achievement tests are based on subject matter that has 
been accepted as parts of regular courses of study, the fact that 
the coefficients are as high as they are for groups without in- 
struction indicates that the attempt made in the tests not to 
penalize the student who could solve the problem of utilizing 
material without aid, was successful. Table 8 shows the reli- 
ability coefficients. 

Since changes were made between the preliminary and the 
revised forms, it is of interest to have a correlation coefficient 
for the performance of students on the two tests. The group is 
too small to be considered wholly representative, but the result 
is significant because of the relative size of the correlation and 
the probable error. A small group of Freshmen in the Univer- 
sity of Chicago High School took the preliminary form at the 
close of the spring quarter. In the fall they formed a part of the 
Sophomore class to which Form A of the high school test was 
administered. The correlation based on the scores of these 
twenty-one students is .72 + .071. This is high enough to show 
that there was a marked tendency for the students who did well 
on the one test to do well on the other; but the difference is also 
large enough to suggest that the revision of the tests did have a 
decided influence on results. The reliability coefficient for Soph- 
omores on Form A, revised test, for this school (based on a 
split-half count and connected by the Spearman-Brown for- 
mula) is .86 + .o18. 
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THE VALIDITY OF THE LIBRARY TESTS 


Although a valid test must be reliable, a reliable test need not 
be valid. Validity means the extent to which a test measures 
what it attempts to measure. Various methods of determining 


TABLE 8 


DirFeERENCES IN RELIABILITY COEFFICIENTS ON THE PRELIMINARY 
Liprary Test FoR CoLLeGe STUDENTS WITH AND WITHOUT 
ForMAL INSTRUCTION IN THE UsE oF THE LIBRARY 














Class C a oa . _ - ” 
Probable Error , 

Freshmen: 

Total group 888+ .022 42 

With instruction 950+ .0o1 18 

Without instruction 795+ .O51 24 
Sophomores: 

Total group 810+ .018 169 

With instruction 802+ .022 126 

Without instruction 724+ .049 43 
Juniors: 

Total group 840+ .018 124 

With instruction | .840+ .019 104 

Without instruction 817+ .o50 20 
Seniors: 

Total group 826+ .027 63 

With instruction 890+ .020 54 

Without instruction . 9 

| 





* Correlation not made because group was too small 


validity have been established. The terminology varies, but 
three important concepts are involved. 

One of these is the principle of social utility. A second prin- 
ciple emphasizes the judgment of competent persons and is 
utilized in many ways. It may take the form of specific checking 
by experts or it may take the form of curricular validation, 
which is one of the most frequently used of the methods of 
demonstrating that the test actually does what it claims to do. 
The third general method of validation is largely statistical, and 
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includes such procedures as comparison of the returns for 
groups on different grade levels. To check the validity of the 
library tests, two general types of evidence were used: the evi- 
dence of social utility, and the statistical evidence of consistency 
by grade. 

Three types of procedures were used in establishing the 
social utility of the tests: validation by curricular content (thus 
utilizing also the judgment of competent persons), validation 
by performance in the library, and validation by student esti- 
mate of difficulties. The material presented to describe the de- 
velopment of the library tests might be considered as another 
method of validation, since the methods employed in evolving 
the test constituted a partial validation of its contents by com- 
bining suggestions of librarians on the type of material to be 
included. The use of a preliminary form to describe student 
performance at different grade levels is another partial valida- 
tion. 

Validation by curricular content.—Curricular content is pre- 
sumably based upon social utility; hence conformity to the cur- 
riculum is one index of validity. Greene and Jorgensen have 
shown the assumption to be consistent with modern theories of 
curriculum construction.” 

Library opinion can be cited briefly on the basis of two 
valuable summaries. One of these is the first School library 
yearbook,” issued by the American Library Association. The 
other is the comprehensive textbook by Ingles and McCague." 
The topics suggested in both were checked against the test 
headings. The minimum courses listed for high schools and for 
teachers’ colleges were considered in dividing the tests for the 
three levels. Naturally the tests represent a sampling of the 
fields included, as all tests are necessarily samples of the subject 
matter tested. 


™ Op. cit., p. 133- 


™ American Library Association Education Committee, School library yearbook, No.1 
(Chicago: American Library Association, 1927). 


*3 May Ingles and Anna McCague, Teaching the use of books and libraries (New York: 
H. W. Wilson, 1930). 
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Twenty-six recent courses of study for elementary and high 
schools, issued by state and city departments of education, were 
examined, and the grade placement of the topics was studied, 
both as a means of dividing the tests and as a curricular valida- 
tion of the content. No attempt was made to analyze a large 
number of syllabi. A useful description of grade placement of 
the topics in relation to student performance could be made by 
a space count of topics in a sufficiently large number of courses 
and their comparison with student difficulties and successes in 
the various areas as revealed by answers to questions in the 
test. Not only were separate library courses examined, but also 
English and social studies syllabi, for the plan was to find just 
what topics relevant to use of the library were included, regard- 
less of the way in which they appeared. 

The examination of the courses of study showed that each of 
the topics included in the tests appears in the different grade 
levels, with emphasis proper for the educational development 
of the students. “Orientation in the library” is suggested from 
Grade I through Grade X. The “Meaning of the classification” 
is included from Grade II through Grade XII. “How to use 
the catalog” is listed from Grade IV through Grade XII. 
“Parts of a book,” “‘Use of index,” etc., range from Grade II 
through Grade XII. The “Study of magazines” occurs mostly 
on the high school level, being listed as Grades VII—XI inclu- 
sive, and the “Use of Readers’ guide’”’ ranges from Grade VII 
through Grade XII. The “Study of newspapers,” though less 
frequently included, appears first in Grade VII, and last in 
Grade XII. “Study of encyclopedias” is listed as low as Grade 
IV and as high as Grade XII. “Dictionaries” are introduced 
first in Grade III and continue through Grade XII. “‘Special 
indexes” appear less frequently, but range from Grade VI 
through Grade XII. ‘“‘Reference books” are introduced in 
Grade V and continue through Grade XII. 

This evidence shows that the tests are validated from the 
point of curricular content. Since experts in the field of cur- 
riculum construction have selected these items as beneficial to 
the educational development of students, this tabulation shows 
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also that the items of the tests are justified on the basis of 
social utility. 

Validation by performance in the library.—The evidence pro- 
vided by the performance of students was gathered by E. Pearl 
Hess, librarian of the Bloom Township High School, through 
questions looked up by selected groups of students during 
regular class periods, their activities being recorded by Miss 
Hess. In deciding on the pupils to be used in the experiment, 
two or three boys and the same number of girls ranking highest 
and lowest in each form of the test in both the Senior and Junior 
years were chosen. 

Eleven questions were selected from a list that had been kept 
of difficulties encountered in regular work and suggestions by 
the head of the English department. The attempt was made to 
choose a group of problems the answers to which could be found 
in a class period. They were listed in the order of importance 
for performance validation, so that the least loss would be felt 
if the student was unable to complete the work during a regular 
class period. 

Two students were taken at a time, the librarian working with 
them as she would ordinarily work with students coming to the 
library to look up material in connection with courses. In every 
way the attempt was made to create the atmosphere of regular 
work rather than that of a test situation. The students had 
been very much interested in the tests, and desirous of doing 
work in the library. Since no grades were given out before the 
work in the library, the students did not know whether they 
were chosen because of high or low grades on the test. In the 
few cases where there was some evidence of emotional strain 
this was relieved by the librarian before the work began. 

The questions included three on the catalog, checking on the 
use of title entries, abbreviations, and the filing rule of omission 
of the initial article. The use of the catalog and general refer- 
ence books was required in one calling for the listing of material 
on the life of Field Marshal Haig. The use of special indexes was 
necessary for the finding of a poem known by title. Use of year- 
books, dictionaries, and special reference books in the fields of 
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art, history, and literature was required in the remainder of the 
eleven questions. 

The librarian recorded the activities of the students and gave 
aid only in analyzing the questions, according to her usual pro- 
cedure of informal instruction. She noted particularly evidence 
bearing on eight questions that had been listed in advance. 

1. Where does the student go first? Does he stop to analyze the question? 
Or does he always go to a favorite reference book regardless of the type of 
question? 

2. Under what headings does he look in trying to locate the information? 
Does he follow up cross-references? Does he make use of indexes, tables of 


contents, etc.? 
3. Does he use the most specific book on the subject or only general refer- 


ence books? 

4. Can he do his work independently, or does he have to stop and ask for 
help? If the latter, what type of questions does he ask, and what kind of 
help is given? 

5. Is he satisfied with a brief and perhaps inadequate answer to the ques- 
tion, or does he carry on and find more material in other sources? 

6. Does he always make the same kind of error with all questions, or is this 


variable? 
7. How long does it take him to find the material? How many trials does 


this involve? 

8. Does he show originality in handling assignments? Or does he follow 
only established routines? 

This material has been presented in detail as case studies" 
and includes the results of the retesting that followed brief 
instruction given at the close of the observation of student be- 
havior in the library. The results of the performance validation 
is summarized in the following conclusions, and in Tables 9-14 
inclusive. Much of the material presented in the case studies 
has not been summarized in tabular form because of the danger 
of distorting the data and of attributing to a small number of 
cases too much statistical significance. However, some of the 
test results as related to students’ behavior in the library could 
be tabulated so as to make the relationships plainer and to em- 
phasize the general conclusions drawn from the facts. That the 
performance of individual students does not always provide a 


4 For case studies see author’s unpublished Doctor's thesis, op. cit. 
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RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN TEST SCORES AND PERFORMANCE, BLoom 
Townsuip Hicu ScuHoot: Amount or ANALYsiIs Alp REQUIRED 


RANKED Groups oF SENIORS 
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* Nos. 1-6 scored above the class mean, the others below the class mean 
TABLE 10 
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* Nos. 1-6 scored above the class mean, the others below the class mean 
t Nos. 1-5 scored above the class mean, the others below the class mean. 
$ Required aid on 1 and omitted 4 








** Required aid on 2 and omitted 1. 
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definite parallel with test results does not invalidate the use of 
the tests for diagnostic purposes. The amount of individual 


TABLE 11 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN TEST SCORES AND PERFORMANCE, BLoomM 
Townsuip Hich Scuoot: Types or Questions on Wuicu 
Arp Was REQUIRED BY STUDENTS ScorING ABOVE AND BELow 
Crass Means on Lisprary TEstT 








NuMBER oF STUDENTS 
Requtiainc Arp 





Type oF Question 
Scored Above Scored Below 
Class Mean Class Mean 
Library Test Library Test 


Catalog entries: 
Title and abbreviations 
Question 1 
Question 9 
Title: Initial article 
Question 11 


Dictionaries: 
Question 7 
Question 8 


Yearbooks: 
Question 4 


Special indexes and collections: 
Question 3. 


Special reference books: 
Art 
Question 5 
History 
Question 6 
Literature 
Question 10 





Number of students 














* Does not include one student who did not attempt question. 
t Does not include two students who did not attempt question. 


agreement is very large for so few cases, and the group sum- 
maries substantiate the trends shown by the test. 

The conclusions indicate that, in general, performance paral- 
lels test results. They may be summarized as follows: 
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1. Students scoring high in the test on the whole tended to 
work more quickly and efficiently in the library. This is shown 
by the fact that the average time for students who had scored 
above the class mean on the test was forty-one minutes and 


TABLE 12 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN T Est SCORES AND PERFORMANCE, BLooM 
Townsuip HicH Scuoot: NumBer or Questions on WHICH 
A1p Was Requirep By STuDENTS ScorinG ABOVE AND BELow 
Crass Means on Lisrary Test 








NumBer oF STUDENTS 
Requirinc Alp 





NumBer or Questions on Wuica Arp | 
Was Requirep Students Scoring|Students Scoring 
Above Class Below Class 
Mean Library | Mean Library 
Test Test 


| 
“we WYN Yy 


on Ant Wwe O 


“ 
oes) 


5 
4 
5 
6 
2 
I 
° 
° 
°o 
° 
° 


00-00 








Total students 


Total questions requiring aid 





Mean questions requiring aid. 








forty-four seconds for performance, while that of students who 
had scored below the class mean was forty-nine minutes and 
fourteen seconds. Hence, lower scores on the test and omission 
of items apparently are directly connected with student ability 
and grasp of subject, indicating that the test is not too long. 

2. In general, the same type of difficulties was revealed by 
performance as by the test. In a few cases students showed 
more ability in using the actual catalog than in interpreting the 
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entries, but sampling was much less complete in performance 
than in the test scores. Consequently, the test apparently is 
satisfactory in its diagnosis of difficulties. 

3. Use of special reference books indicated the same indefi- 
niteness of knowledge shown by the test. Particularly, a lack of 
knowledge of special indexes was revealed. The librarian ex- 
plained this in part by the reference policies in use in the li- 


TABLE 13 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN TEST SCORES AND PERFORMANCE, BLoom 
Townsuip HicH ScHoo.t: NuMBER oF Errors In UsE oF 
CataLoc: RAnKeD Groups or STUDENTS 
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4. x} | | 4 |X! | | 4 |x| | 4 x! | 
5 x} | | s |x| | | s |x} | | s | [xX | 
6 x} | 6 |x| | }}| 6 x} | 6 |x} | | 
7 x | | 7 IX} | | | 7 | [x] 7 x] | 
8 || x} 8 | Ix 8 Ix} | | 8 | 1x! 
i. ; |X| | 9 x] | 9 |x| | 
10 1x | 10 | |x 10 1x] | 
| -_ | 
II |X| | | | | | 
12 |X] | | } . 3 | 
es | | Sean | | 











* Nos. 1-6 scored above the class mean, the others below the class mean 
t Nos. 1-5 scored above the class mean, the others below the class mean. 


braries, where students selected reading material directly from 
special typed bibliographies rather than by the use of printed 
indexes. Books are arranged in special sections such as essays, 
short stories, etc., owing to the necessity for handling large 
groups of students every hour in the library. Table 11 shows the 
types of questions on which aid was required, and the amount 
needed on special indexes is apparent. 

4. Students all needed assistance in analysis of reference 
questions and their association with special reference books. 
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But in general, the students with low test scores required much 
more aid than those with higher scores, indicating that the test 
does differentiate the students more able to work independently 
with library resources from those who are less able. Tables 9 
and 10 show the relationship between the amount of analysis 
aid required and the ranking of students on the test. Table 12 
summarizes the relationship between the number of questions 


TABLE 14 
RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN TEST ScoRES AND PERFORMANCE, BLoom 
Townsuip HicH Scuoot: Use or Speciat SECTION OF 
Dictionary: RANKED Groups or STUDENTS 
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* Nos. 1-6 scored above the class mean, the others below the class mean. 
t Nos. 1-5 scored above the class mean, the others below the class mean. 


on which aid was needed and the grouping of students as scor- 
ing above or below the class mean on the library test. This 
shows that those above the mean on the average required aid on 
2.96 questions in the performance problems, while those below 
the class mean required assistance on 4.65 questions. Table 14 
shows specifically that the degree of specific knowledge of the 
characteristics of reference books such as the biographical sec- 
tion of the unabridged dictionary is closely related to the weak- 
nesses revealed by the test. 
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5. There is some indication that difficulties with alphabetical 
arrangement had a bearing on problems of students in the lower 
group of scores. 

6. There is some difficulty in the use of specific reference 
books that may be attributed to special connotation of book 
titles. This appeared to be the case with Reinach’s Apollo. 

7. Retesting after brief instruction tended to prove the 
validity of the tests. Although the period of instruction was too 
brief and the group retested too small for the results to be 
definitive, they are highly suggestive. The better students ap- 
pear to acquire knowledge of library resources for themselves, 
but have weak spots that instruction aids. The poor students 
show general weakness, with good response to instruction. In 
general, the changes for poor students and the stability of 
grades for good students indicate that the tests possess validity 
and can be used as measures of the differences in ability to 
utilize library resources. 

Validation by student estimate of difficulties —The material for 
the validation of the tests in terms of their social utility to 
college students was supplied by Lovell H. Strauss, librarian of 
George Williams College. Groups of students were selected for 
testing, and after tabulation of scores a few from each year were 
selected for interviews. In choosing the group for further in- 
vestigation, some scoring high and some scoring low on each of 
the test forms were listed. Mr. Strauss worked out an interview 
check list on which he also wrote general impressions of the 
students. The information gained by this method was sum- 
marized and conclusions drawn. The check list prepared by Mr. 
Strauss was a very comprehensive inventory, covering the scho- 
lastic, social, and literary background of students, as well as the 
student’s evaluation of the difficulties encountered in using the 
library. 

The students selected showed sufficient variety in their per- 
sonal and scholastic backgrounds to indicate that the test is 
successful in differentiating students on the basis of ability to 
utilize independently and successfully library resources and 
that the general areas of difficulty are shown by the test re- 
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sults. Even though special reasons such as language difficulty 
may account for part of the failures, the tests can be used for 
diagnosing general types of trouble and for planning remedial 


TABLE 15 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN Test RESULTS AND STUDENT EsTIMATES 
oF Dirricutty: Use or CaTALoc 
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9 } x | x “ | x x 
10 | x | x x 
II | | xX x 
12 | x | 3 4 x x 
13 oa 4 x | | xX x x 
14 | xX x xX 
1§ | x x x 
16 | x | x x “se. 























* Scored above the class mean. 
t Scored below the class mean. 


work. It also appeared that the students standing high on the 
test as a rule had had more opportunity to use libraries. But 
this was not the only determining factor, for some students with 
less favorable social and economic backgrounds have achieved 
success when given help in college, and others who have had 
opportunities have not used them. In these cases the general 
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idea seems to be “let the librarian do the work.” While the 
librarian is perfectly willing to assist students, this attitude does 
not help students to learn to help themselves. Some of the rela- 
tionships between test results and student estimate of difficul- 
ties appear in Tables 15, 16, and 17. 


TABLE 16 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN TEST RESULTS AND STUDENT EsTIMATES 
or Dirricutty: Use or INDEXxEs 
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* Scored above the class mean 


Statistical evidence of validity. 


t Scored below the class mean. 


—Various statistical measures of 


validity are well established. In general they involve correla- 
tion with other measures of assumed validity, such as school 
marks and other presumably valid measures of achievement. 

Since there are no thoroughly standardized library tests of 
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demonstrated validity, they are not available as a standard. 
Correlation of the library tests with school marks and achieve- 
ments might be significant. To make such correlations one 
should take selected groups, trained by specific courses of study 
on the use of the library, and compare test grades made by such 
students with others not so trained. There are two objections 


TABLE 17 
RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN TEST RESULTS AND STUDENT EsTIMATES 
or Dirricutty: Use or SpeciaL REFrerence Books 








Interview STaTE- 
InTerview STATEMENT ment: Fevt Dir- 
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ARRANGED IN Rererence Booxs Speciac Rerer- 
Rank OrpDer BY ence Booxs 
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* Scored above the class mean t Scored below the class mean. 


to this method of validation: first, it is hard to tell what con- 
stitutes a relevant course of study; second, it is hard to deter- 
mine to what extent the same information may be gained by 
informal rather than formal methods of instruction. The library 
tests could be used to supply data relevant to the further study 
of the two problems indicated. 
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The students with some formal instruction performed more 
consistently on the preliminary test than did the others. The 
reliability coefficients for the two groups supply further evi- 
dence of test validity. The performance on the revised test of 
the students who had been given more instruction than any of 
the others indicates the same thing. The reliability coefficients 
for these Freshman groups were .g22 + .o1g on Form A and 
.g66+ .00g on Form B, each being the highest coefficient ob- 
tained by any groups on either form. 

If we could assume that some of the qualities tested by other 
standard tests were also tested by the library tests, validation 
by correlation with other achievement tests such as reading, 
English, social studies, or psychological tests would be highly 
relevant. Such an assumption would be open to very grave 
doubts and should not form the basis for validation until further 
investigation presents evidence tending to show the relation of 
library skills to other skills. The exact nature of library skills 
must be established before the assumption of similarity with 
other skills can be accepted as a basis for validation. 

Comparison of the test grades from the various schools used in 
the investigation establishes validity on the grounds of returns 
from widely spaced groups and of rise in percentage of success. 
In the colleges the highest scores for Freshmen were made at 
Fenn, which reported the largest amount of instruction and 
used small picked groups. Colorado, which gave some library 
instruction to at least part of the students, stands next in mean 
scores. The groups used for upper classes were too small for the 
percentages to be entirely significant, but in general there is a 
10 per cent difference in the test performance of students in 
junior and in senior college, while for individual schools this 
difference is about 7 per cent. About the same amount of dif- 
ference is found on the high school level. The individual schools 
show about Io per cent difference between the scores of the first 
two and the last two years, while the total group shows a dif- 
ference of about 11 or 12 per cent. The individual schools on 
the elementary level show less difference from grade to grade, 
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but the combined schools show a difference of about 12 per cent 
between the fifth and the eighth grades. 

One other evidence of a statistical nature was available in the 
standing of ranked groups. It is based on the assumption that 
groups differing markedly in ability in English would tend as a 
whole to vary in the same way on the library tests. The English 
instructor and librarian at St. Patrick’s High School, Mr. John 
B. Leahy, was asked to rank the Freshmen and Senior students 
according to their ability as shown on English tests, ranking 
them high, medium, and low. Then their library test grades 


TABLE 18 


Tora. Mean Scores, Ranxep Groups, Hicx Scuoor Liprary 
Test: St. Parricx’s Hick Scoot (MALE) 
FRESHMEN AND SENIORS* 








FresHmen Seniors 
Ranxep Grovurs meen ¢ ee mene 
Form A | Form B Form A Form B 
Total 41.92 | 40.22 50.58 | 55.64 
High | 53-47 | 43 57.88 66.06 
Medium | 4° is | 2.71 $0.17 | §1.62 
Low | 30.64 | 25.86 37.89 | 40.17 
| 
* Ranked by English teacher on basis of English tests. 


were averaged for the classes as a whole and for each group. 
Table 18 shows that mean scores on the library tests follow the 
same order as the ranking of the groups by the English tests. 

Thus, from the point of social utility and from statistical 
evidence the tests are sufficiently valid and reliable to be used 
in the study of differences in the ability of students to use 
libraries. The evidence on the basis of social utility was pre- 
sented in three different ways: first, by a sampling of courses of 
study, thus giving curricular validation; second, by performance 
of high school students in the library; and third, by student 
estimate of difficulties on the college level. Statistical evidence 
is in terms of returns from widely spaced groups and rise in 
percentage of success, with some discussion of reliability co- 
efficients, and other possible methods of validation. 
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DIFFERENCES IN THE ABILITY TO USE THE LIBRARY 


The differences in the ability to use the library that are 
described in the following pages are based on the scores for the 
whole test and for the sections and subsections. Differences for 
which the tabulation of separate items would be necessary are 
not described. Further research is under way. 

The sectional scores show a general pattern for each of the 
three educational levels. The elementary tests follow a single 
pattern throughout, the order being Sections I, II, and III, 
with no sex variations. The high school tests follow the general 
order of I, II, IV, V, III, but with variations, particularly in the 
last two, and with some sex variations. These are shown in 
detail in Table 20. The general order for colleges is II, V, III, 
I, VI, IV, and VII, but with several variations, especially in the 
Sophomore year. In all tests, the section on the finding of the 
individual book ranks highest in each of the levels, since Sec- 
tion I in elementary and high school and Section II in the col- 
lege test are devoted to this topic. Elementary and high school 
forms place next the section on the use of books, which includes 
parts of books, dictionaries, encyclopedias, and special reference 
books in various fields. The comparable section in college (III) 
comes third, being surpassed by the section on newspapers and 
newspaper indexes which comes third in the high school. There 
is no section on newspapers in the elementary test. Of the re- 
maining two sections in the high school test, evaluation of au- 
thenticity of material precedes the use of the magazine index. 
This is true in the college tests, Section VI coming before IV, 
but Section I, on differentiation between services of library de- 
partments, precedes the authenticity section. The one in the 
college test that stands lowest in rank order is that devoted to 
the government document indexes. 

Table 19 shows the exact order of the sections for each class 
and sex on the college test. The sex variations in the college 
tests are most frequently connected with the order of Sections 
I and III. In the Freshman, Sophomore, and Junior years the 
males tended to do better on III than I on Form A, and in the 
Senior year the females tended to do better on I than III on the 
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form. In general, there is little sex variation in the order of 
sections for the high school. These are practically all connected 
with the relative placement of Sections II and IV, and of Sec- 
tions II] and V. The mean scores, in terms of percentages of 
the total possible scores, for the main sections are given in 
Table 21. 

Locating specific books.—There is a definite progression in the 
ability to use the card catalog for author and title entries as 
shown by the sectional mean scores of the tests when made 
directly comparable as percentages of the total possible score. 
This was tested by Section I, subsection A of the elementary 
and high school tests, and by Section II, subsection A of the 
college tests. The distinction between high school and college 
is sharper than between elementary and college. The explana- 
tion for this is probably the difference in organization and size 
of collections, making dependence on the catalog more essential 
in colleges. 

Locating specific subjects—Subdivision B in the same sections 
of the tests takes up the subject entries in the catalog. As in 
author and title entries, there is some general gain from level 
to level in the interpretation and use of subject entries. The 
variations are wide enough to justify item tabulations to ascer- 
tain specific differences. Types of problems include the use of 
personal names, technical decisions involving use of period 
headings in history, and specific kinds of entry words. 

Interpreting special types of catalog cards.—Other divisions of 
Section I of the elementary and high school tests, and of Section 
II of the college tests, are devoted to the special types of catalog 
cards such as editors, joint authors, and illustrators. The results 
are not markedly different from those of the kinds of entries 
already discussed. The differences between levels are less sharp- 
ly drawn and there are some places where an orderly progression 
is not shown. The variations in the elementary grades might 
well be expected on the ground that students had little occasion 
to use this type of entry. In general there is a rise in perform- 
ance from the eighth grade through high school, but with some 
variations. Divergences in college are more marked than in 
secondary school. 
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TABLE 21 
SECTIONAL Scores on Liprary TeEsts* 
Sectionst 
Ciass 
I Il Ill IV Vv VI Vil 
College test: 
Freshmen 
0 39.00 | §2.83 | 38.66 | 19.07 | 51.50 | 21.20 | 18.00 
Form B............| 33.40 | §1.00 | 42.00 | 15.07 | 48.50 | 30.60 | 19.20 
Sophomores 
Form A......... ..| 40.30 | §5.40 | 42.5 23.13 | §2.80 | 23.40 | 14.1 
Form B........ ..] 30.70 | §2.98 | 44.17 | 18.80 | §1.70 | 33.20 | 18.20 
Juniors 
a ee 44.10 | 56.23 | 42.51 | 31.20 | 48.75 | 22.00 | 12.90 
|) ee 31.80 | §2.40 | 43.29 | 19.73 | 48.90 | 25.40 | 17.10 
Seniors 
Form A...... .eee-| 42.10 | 56.70 | 44.23 | 33.33 | 55-95 | 21.60 | 13.70 
PTE: oececccsa 36.00 | 56.85 | 43.11 | 19.87 | 47.55 | 26.00 | 13.80 
High school test:t 
Freshmen 
ae .| 46.63 | 26.49 | 13.13 | 22.35 4.20 
|, a -| 47.30 | 24.97 | 13.67 9.70 6.40 
Sophomores 
FomaA....... §1.15 | 33.97 | 19.07 | 43.25 | 14.20 
Form B............| §1.1§ | 36.17 | 10.93 | 35.90 | 15.40 
Juniors 
Form A...... . 50.88 | 36.49 | 23.00 | 42.85 | 11.80 
wette B.....5.. ...| §2.48 | 36.57 | 16.33 | 38.20 | 18.20 
Seniors 
OS rer §2.75 | 36.60 | 30.60 | 31.65 | 7.20 
|) ee $4.73 | 39-66 | 34.67 | 40.20 | 18.20 
Elementary test:t 
Fifth grade 
Pee A... 265.050] 8.00 | 18.46) 0.27 
ee 34-17 | 9.36] 0.47 
Sixth grade 
Form A.... FP 39.65 | 18.00 1.93 
Form B seccicn ce ae | 9487 t.97 
Seventh grade 
Sarre 33.87 | 19.80 | 2.40 
|) ee ek ee 1.33 
Eighth grade 
Form A............| 41.60 | 36.32 | 11.80 
eee 41.15 | 31.08 | 6.93 


























* Mean scores in terms of percentages of total possible score. 

¢ Sections I-III of high school and elementary tests are comparable. Sections I-V of high school and 
II-VI of college tests are comparable. 

t Mean scores for high school and elementary tests are figured without returns from the University 
of Chicago Laboratory School, except for the sixth grade, as in all other grades only Form A of the test 
was administered. 
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Associating reference topics with classification numbers.— 
There is a gain in each of the educational levels in the ability to 
associate the reference topics with the classification. The great- 
est change comes in the eighth grade and in high school, the 
Seniors in high school being far above college students. That 
the high school Seniors surpass all the college students might be 
surprising were it not for the fact that open-shelf collections in 
high school are the common practice, while the college student 
is often called on to use the subject catalog more frequently 
because of closed stacks. With only five exceptions, the sex dis- 
tinction is clearly in favor of males. 

An item tabulation would bring out many additional facts 
and probably establish numerous differences both on the 
grounds of grade and of sex. Differences in the various subject 
fields doubtless would vary extensively. Such questions as the 
relative ability of Seniors and Freshmen to find topics in his- 
tory, art, and science would be determined by the study of the 
individual items of the section. As in the other types of entries, 
the association of the results with definite policies of instruction 
would help to clear up the problem and to show the differences 
due to instructional methods. 

Using parts of books.—There appears to be a definite progress 
in the understanding of the parts of books and the type of 
information which can be secured by the use of such aids as 
tables of contents, indexes, and title-pages. No significant di- 
vergences appear on either of the forms in the answers to the 
first division of Section II of the elementary and high school 
tests and Section III of the college test. There is some evidence 
of a sex difference in favor of women. Teaching methods and 
grade placement of the lessons on this subject might well be 
considered in connection with detailed analysis of the responses 
to the individual questions in this section. 

Using special indexes.—General weakness in the knowledge 
of special indexes to poetry, recitations, short stories, essays, 
and similar material is indicated on all levels by the very low 
scores. The highest for the elementary level amounts to only 
about 13 per cent of the total possible score, and this is the 
exceptional performance by the eighth grade on Form B. The 
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next highest is 6 per cent in the seventh grade on the same form. 
In high school the highest is the Senior year, with about 11 per 
cent, also on Form B. On the same form the Sophomores and 
Juniors score about Io per cent. All others are much lower, and 
on Form A none is over 2 per cent. In college the highest is 16 
per cent on Form B, Sophomores. The scores are all low enough 
to indicate that neither men nor women have learned to utilize 
the special indexes that supplement the card catalog as a means 
of finding specific material. Additional study based on item tab- 
ulation is necessary to reveal whether poetry indexes are better 
known than essay or fiction lists, whether students distinguish 
between indexes and collections, and whether variations in local 
collections are important factors in differences. In this connec- 
tion a check on instructional methods would be important, since 
it was shown in the performance work at Bloom Township High 
School that the use of special typed lists tended to lessen the 
dependence on printed aids for finding poems, etc. 
Differentiating between various encyclopedias—There is a 
tendency to be more discriminating in the use of encyclopedias 
during the Sophomore and Junior years of high school than in 
the Freshman and Senior years, and in the Freshman and 
Sophomore years in college than in the Junior and Senior years. 
This may be because of the greater emphasis on special material 
during the Senior year in high school and in the Junior and 
Senior years of college. To determine this it would be necessary 
to study the amount of use of encyclopedias by the various 
classes and to compare them with other reference material used. 
An item tabulation of the questions would reveal the exact vari- 
ations, according to the different types of questions included. 
The fact that the general level of discrimination is higher during 
college than during high school, except for rather minor varia- 
tions, can be accepted on the logical grounds of maturity of 
viewpoint. No decided sex trend is apparent, for the varia- 
tions from year to year seem to follow no definite pattern. 
Using unabridged dictionaries.—The evidence from the two 
forms for the college and high school levels is rather contradic- 
tory, but in general indicates progress with age in the ability to 
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use effectively unabridged dictionaries. Form A shows more or- 
derly progression than Form B in the college. There is about 
equal variation on the two forms for high school. Further study 
is necessary to determine the relationship between secondary 
and elementary achievement. This would have to be based on 
an item tabulation, since there is no separate section devoted to 
this topic in the elementary test. Because the use of unabridged 
dictionaries is usually introduced in the junior high school, some 
facts of importance to the study of instructional methods might 
be determined by such a tabulation. In addition, a check by 
individual questions would reveal the differences on all levels in 
the use of special features, such as synonyms, keys to pro- 
nunciation, illustrations, and divided pages, at the various 
grade levels. 

Associating types of reference questions with specific reference 
books.—There seems to be a general weakness in ability to as- 
sociate types of questions with specific reference books to judge 
by the behavior of students in high school, and by interviews 
with college students, for the mean scores on this section of the 
test are low. Ability generally progresses from the Freshman 
year through college. Item tabulation would show which par- 
ticular fields most influence the results—whether history, art, 
or other specific topics—and what books are best and least 
known. This should also be supplemented by a check of the 
holdings, although the books selected appear in standard refer- 
ence guides and, therefore, the chances that the libraries hold 
the books are above average. Additional study in connection 
with courses of instruction and instructional methods would be 
important, particularly as it was shown at Bloom Township 
High School that certain local practices, such as the preparation 
of special bibliographies, apparently influence the amount of 
familiarity with special reference books acquired by the stu- 
dents and that there was a variation in actual titles known be- 
cause of specific courses taken by the students. 

Utilizing magazines and newspapers.—The best understand- 
ing of the use of the Readers’ guide appears to be in the Senior 
year of high school, and in senior college, though the second 
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trend is not equally pronounced in both forms. The first place 
that shows a marked difference is between the seventh and 
eighth grades. The high score attained in the Senior year in 
high school is probably due to the emphasis on magazines in 
grades g, 10, and 11. This was evident from the checking of 
courses of study from state and city education departments and, 
therefore, it is not surprising to find superior achievement in the 
Senior year. 

The reason why college Freshmen do less well is not clear. 
The explanation may lie in the fact that a great many of the 
Freshmen included in the college testing came from smaller 
schools and may not have had the opportunity to use the 
Readers’ guide, afforded to students in the more metropolitan 
communities where the high school testing was done. Part of the 
showing of college students on the Readers’ guide in contrast to 
their behavior on the New York times index may be due to the 
difference in format between the two exercises. However, the 
fact that the difference is less marked in the high school tends 
to disprove this hypothesis and to place the explanation more 
squarely on the point of greater familiarity with the index by 
the high school students used in the testing. 

The fact that college students show more familiarity with the 
newspapers themselves than do the high school students seems 
to substantiate the theory that the degree to which students had 
probably been exposed to the use of the Readers’ guide played a 
large part in the test results. This familiarity was to be ex- 
pected on purely logical grounds. There are some sex varia- 
tions, usually in favor of women. Here again an item tabulation 
would reveal such points as differences in the use of special sec- 
tions of newspapers, interpretation of the characteristics of 
newspaper stories, particularly in relation to the use of material 
for reference purposes. In connection with the study of the 
items, the particular emphasis on magazines and newspapers in 
the courses used in the schools would be most pertinent. 

In general it appears that there is a direct relationship, espe- 
cially on the college level, between knowledge of newspapers 
and interpretation of indexes. The low magazine-index scores 
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may be explained by the infrequent use of indexes in secondary 
schools, which handicaps college Freshmen from the smaller 
communities. 

Using indexes to government documents.—The closing section 
of the college test, devoted to the government-document in- 
dexes, raises the question whether performance on these indexes 
corresponds to that shown on the Readers’ guide and the New 
York times index. The Freshmen are about as able to interpret 
government indexes, which they probably have not used, as the 
Readers’ guide. This is not true of the other classes in general, 
though it does apply to the Sophomore year, as indicated by the 
results on Form B. 

An item tabulation would bring out the chief sources of dif- 
ficulty, such as authors, special symbols, or technical details. 
Inspection without tabulation suggests that the technical fea- 
tures are the chief difficulty; if so, the section differentiates the 
student who really knows the material from the one who does 
not. It would be useful to study the returns on the document 
indexes in relation to specific college classes, and to check on the 
type of assigned readings, to see how far instructional differ- 
ences influence the results. 

Discriminating between services of library departments, and 
evaluating authenticity of material.—The two topics may be con- 
sidered together, though only the college test contains a section 
on the differentiation of departmental services. Both sections 
emphasize the quality of evaluation, as against the knowledge 
of tools, as shown by the other sections of the test. In general, 
there is a growth in discrimination of services rendered by the 
various departments of a library from Freshman through Senior 
years, with variations mainly attributable to sex. But there is 
no definite sex pattern. An item tabulation would help the in- 
terpretation. 

There does not seem to be a parallel between the sections on 
the differentiation of services to departments and the evalua- 
tion of authenticity of material, although both call for dis- 
crimination rather than knowledge of tools. An item tabulation 
would reveal the differentiation between types of questions and 
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might give a definite curricular connotation to the differences in 
behavior of students, particularly in high schools. One of the 
schools included in the testing so far surpassed the others that 
the head of the English department was asked for suggestions 
as to possible explanations. It was stated that in certain assign- 
ments the students had been given opportunities of differenti- 
ating between sources as to their relevancy and authenticity. 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN LIBRARY SKILLS 
AND OTHER SKILLS 


Although the sampling was too limited to establish definitely 
any specific relationship between library and other skills, the 
correlations made between the performance of students on the 
library tests and some intelligence and subject-matter tests are 
suggestive. These tend to establish the fact that intelligence 
and knowledge of school subjects make for competence in li- 
brary use. This should give librarians no great surprise. Gen- 
eral reading tests conform more closely than do the other sub- 
ject-matter tests to the pattern of the intelligence tests. Social 
science, which like reading and English depends largely on the 
library as its laboratory, shows less wide variation than English. 

There is much less tendency for close relationship between 
library test results and Stanford achievement tests in the junior 
high school than there is between library and subject tests in 
college. This is probably owing to the complexity of this battery 
of tests, and emphasizes the need for correlating library test 
results by sections with very specific skill tests in the subject 
fields. This is shown clearly by the comparison of the coefh- 
cients obtained for the library tests and other measures and 
those between subject and intelligence tests. The studies of 
Wrightstone’s and Ruch and Stoddard” indicate that there is a 
general trend toward coefficients up to .55 between the various 
subject tests, probably owing to the effect of integrated cur- 
riculums, but that the differences are sufficiently important to 

5 J. W. Wrightstone, “Correlations among tests of high-school subjects,” School 
review, XLIII (1935), 199-201. 

© Op. cit., pp. 218-19. 
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indicate that the skills tested are appreciably different and that 
the various tests add to the general knowledge of student 
competence in various lines. 


SUMMARY 


The investigation of student competence in the use of the 
library has attempted to show, first of all, that the tests used in 
the study were sufficiently reliable and valid to provide the 
means for more detailed investigation of the topics on the basis 
of test-item tabulations. The methods employed in the con- 
struction of the tests helped to validate them, through the use 
of opinions of librarians and through the returns from a pre- 
liminary test showing actual student performance. The other 
methods of validation were based largely on the principle of 
social utility—including curricular validation, performance of 
high school students in the library, and interviews with college 
students to ascertain their estimate of difficulties in relation to 
test results. The other measures were statistical, including the 
increases in success between educational levels and in groups 
with different amounts of training. 

The reliability of the tests was described in five different 
ways: (1) objectivity; (2) length; (3) sampling of subject mat- 
ter; (4) selection of the schools used in the testing; and (5) 
statistical measures, primarily a split-half count of alternate- 
items, corrected by the Spearman-Brown formula, yielding re- 
liability coefficients for the different forms of the test and for the 
various grade and class years and for sex. 

The study has shown, also, general differences in the ability 
to use the library as revealed by the sectional scores. This has 
emphasized the relatively greater ability to locate individual 
books than to use effectively the contents of reference books. 
It has shown the need for more detailed analysis of the problem 
of library skills. Such analysis should be based on the compari- 
son of test questions, and on the correlation of the sectional 
scores with specific skill tests in subject fields. 
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THE COVER DESIGN 


ELIX KINGSTON was the son of John Kingston, a printer but 

not a member of the Stationers’ Company. While Felix was stil] 

a child, his father died, and his mother took as her second hus- 
band George Robinson, a printer who died apparently in 1586, and, 
as her third husband, Thomas Orwin, also a printer. After the death of 
her third husband, about 1593, Joan Orwin ably conducted the busi- 
ness until her son became of age. 

Felix meanwhile was admitted to his freedom in the Grocers’ 
Company—evidently the guild of his father—but was permitted to 
transfer to the Stationers’ Company and was admitted as a freeman 
on June 25, 1597. He took over from his mother a well-organized 
office and, in 1597, printed several books in both English and Latin. 

Primarily a “trade printer,” he published few books but printed a 
large number of them for other stationers. Typographically his works 
were undistinguished, but he was an accurate, painstaking printer. 
In content, too, his productions were rather uninteresting, leaning 
heavily toward theology. The sermons of the popular Puritan lectur- 
er, Henry Smith, for example, were issued repeatedly from his press. 
Kingston also printed a few medical works—the English translation of 
Camden’s Britannia, Bacon’s De Sapientia veterum, and James I’s 
Basilikon Doron. A one-sheet broadside announcing a “Great stand- 
ing Lottery for Virginia” to be held on the twenty-sixth of June, 1615, 
was also issued by him. Theological works, of little permanent inter- 
est, formed the favorite reading matter of the subjects of Elizabeth, 
James, and Charles, and, by printing these books which seem so 
dreary to us, Kingston made a comfortable fortune. 

In 1618 he was appointed one of the King’s Printers in Ireland and 
in 1635-36 he became Master of the Stationers’ Company. He lived to 
a very old age; he was still alive in 1652 when he gave his consent to 
the transfer of one of his copyrights which was re-entered in the 
Stationers’ Register on September 14 of that year. 

The reproduced mark of Kingston—one of several he used—repre- 
sents the sun rising above the two summits of Mount Parnassus and 
bears the motto, Parnasso et Apolline digna—‘‘Worthy of Parnassus 
and Apollo.”’ It was evidently first used as a device for a collection of 


quotations of contemporary poets, Bodenham’s Belvedére (1600), one 


of the few books of poetry printed by Felix Kingston. 
Epwin E.iotr WILLOUGHBY 
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THE MAINTENANCE OF ANCIENT GREEK 
PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


A recently published inscription (Louis Robert, Budletin de corre- 
spondence hellénique, LIX [1935] 421-25), presumably from the island 
of Cos, and dating ca. 200-175 B.c., has perhaps sufficient general 
interest for librarians to deserve a brief note. It runs: 

“The following subscribed to the library: Diokles the son of Apol- 
lodoros and Apollodoros the son of Diokles [that is, father and son] 
subscribed the library [building] and 100 books. Hekataios the son 
of Simias 200 drachmas. [. . . .] mos the son of Epigeris 200 drachmas 
and 100 books’’; and then some eight or nine other persons are listed 
(before the stone breaks off), who severally contributed either 200 
drachmas, or that sum in addition to 100 books. 

The uniformity of the amounts contributed suggests that we have 
here what was equivalent to a kind of voluntary levy (known as the 
Epidosis) upon certain of the richer citizens, divided into three classes 
according to their assessed wealth. The institution of the Epidosis was 
widespread in Greece, but its details known best, of course, from 
Athens. Here the state might open a subscription list at a meeting of 
the popular assembly, often with a fixed maximum and minimum, 
although larger gifts were gladly accepted. Subscriptions could be re- 
ceived immediately, or made afterward to the Senate or the Board of 
Generals. The list was then engraved upon a tablet, accompanied with 
expressions of gratitude, and, in the case of foreigners who had made 
considerable contributions, there might even be the award of honorary 
citizenship. 

Small portions of a similar inscription from the same period in the 
neighboring island of Rhodes have also been preserved. The following 
fragmentary words and phrases of the preamble show the general drift 
clearly enough: “according to the decree of the folk let them 
make them [the subscriptions, presumably] to the officials 
ever intend to contribute [books?] . . . . let them record [the names?] 
.... for the library.” Then follow in larger letters: “‘. . . . on the 8th 
of Panamos... . [have contributed?] to the library . . . . there being 
many who.... that, therefore, there may be many 
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which comes a list of men and women, no doubt the contributors, 
honored by this public acknowledgment. 

Interesting fragments of a book catalog (dating from the early years 
of Cicero, when Rhodes was the great center of instruction in rhetoric), 
perhaps from the same library, have also been preserved in a separate 
record. From the predominantly rhetorical character of the titles one 
might conjecture that it was a list of books from the library of a rhet- 
orician, and that the donor (either the original owner, or his executor) 
had been honored by the same kind of official recognition. Similar is 
the list of books, this time mostly of a philosophic character, from the 
third century 4.v., published by U. Wilcken in his Grundziige und 
Chrestomathie der Papyruskunde, Vol. 1, Part 2, No. 155. 

In default of other testimony regarding the maintenance of public 
libraries in classical antiquity, it might very well be that the institu- 
tion of organized subscriptions just described was not uncommon, 
inasmuch as it harmonizes with other closely related methods for sup- 
porting community enterprises. 

WicuraM A. OLDFATHER 


University of Illinots 

















REVIEW ARTICLE 


THE LIBRARY AND THE LAW 


In the last century mothers optimistically gave wayward children—and 
good children as well—moral tales such as Rosamund and the purple jar, in 
the hope of inculcating principles of obedience, thrift, and other virtues. The 
child, however, often missed the point entirely and wept with sympathy for 
Rosamund who chose the jar instead of a pair of shoes. The didactic period 
in children’s literature did not bring the results it sought, but merely cluttered 
up the field with its moralities until geniuses like Howard Pyle pushed the 
clouds away. Children’s literature came into its own not only as a worth-while 
profession but as a true art. For some years all went well until, in the light 
of great enthusiasm but thin knowledge, some psychologists threatened for 
a moment to clog the stream of fine books with ill-considered theories of the 
pernicious effect of fairy tales on impressionable minds. But children kept 
right on reading Grimm and Andersen, and psychological knowledge increased 
until these theories had to be thoroughly revised. People interested in children 
and in literature breathed freely once more, for under repeated moralistic 
and scientific attacks the cause of fine books had remained untouched. Then, 
last year some hastily written newspaper articles caused considerable agita- 
tion once more. A certain Judge Panken in New York City was using Tom 
Sawyer to reform delinquent boys and girls, the reporters announced some- 
what facetiously, without disclosing much of the truth. Librarians and others 
asked themselves, “Are we in for another moral regime? Worse than that, 
are books to become a punishment?” 

Surprisingly enough, the answer comes from the city of New York, through 
its Mayor and his Committee for the Selection of Suitable Books for Children 
in the Courts, which includes Judge Panken among its members. The answer 
is an emphatic “No.” In the form of a pamphlet, 4m invitation to read,' a 
new and stimulating challenge is offered by the committee to librarians, 
teachers, judges, and social workers. It is a challenge to enrich the real and 
the imaginative lives of underprivileged children through the use of books. 
No suggestion is made, as the newspapers would have it, that books will re- 
form anyone, that books will conquer juvenile delinquency all by themselves. 
The committee includes authorities in this field and knows that there is no 
cure-all since the problem involves so many complex factors such as poverty, 


housing, neighborhood influences, and physical health. They state that “the 


* New York: Municipal Reference Library, 1937. Pp. 82. $0.25. 
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reading of well-selected books is only one technique” in guiding children whose 
social behavior is undesirable. 

The background of this list of books is interesting. At the suggestion of 
the Children’s Court, Mayor LaGuardia selected in December, 1936, a com- 
mittee to consider books in relation to child guidance. The members were 
chosen because their experience in working with children and with books in 
both normal and abnormal conditions fitted them for this task. Dr. Frank 
J. O’Brien, the chairman, is a psychiatrist and a member of the Bureau of 
Child Guidance of the Board of Education in New York City. Judge Jacob 
Panken and Judge Rosalie Whitney, both from the Domestic Relations Court, 
brought specialized knowledge of thousands of children who have appeared 
before them—children who have had difficulty in getting adjusted, and for 
whom this list of books is intended. Dr. Stella Center has had long experience 
as a teacher of English in the city schools and as a member of the Board of 
Examiners of the Board of Education. Her pioneer work in the reading clinic 
of New York University and with the organization of special reading groups 
for slow readers in the public schools makes her an authority on the read- 
ability of books. Readability was the first absolute essential for a book’s in- 
clusion on the list. A thorough knowledge of books and children as they come 
together in the schools was brought by Mr. Claude Leland, who is the director 
of the New York school libraries. Children and books in the public libraries 
were represented by Miss Harriet Wright, head of the Extension Division 
of the New York Public Library, and by Miss Irene Smith, assistant super- 
intendent of work with children in the Brooklyn Public Library. Miss 
Rebecca B. Rankin, of the Municipal Reference Library, has a wide knowl- 
edge of civic affairs. The committee thus represents every point of view on 
the subject of children and books, and a balanced list is the result. 

The committee has made a careful study of the problems involved in 
juvenile delinquency. In an illuminating Foreword they have outlined their 
principles and purposes. The aim is to help all children who are having diffi- 
culty in coping with the problems of modern life. Of these only those are 
technically “delinquents” who have clashed at some point with the law; but 
there are thousands of others, equally perplexed, whose choice of conduct 
has up to now been more fortunate. The problems are still present, however, 
and these children need help in solving them just as much as those who have 
already been stigmatized as delinquents. The list and the idea behind it have, 
then, a distinct place in schools and in public libraries as well as in the courts 
themselves. Books are one means of helping children, delinquent or non- 
delinquent, to develop interests and habits of thought that will keep them out 
of the courts and will aid them in living happily. Many types of programs 
are now effectively in force to reduce and prevent delinquency; but “appeal- 
ing to the imaginative life of the child, affording him a means of expressing 
those feelings and urges which his environment denies him and permitting 
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him to obtain release from the less desirable ones through the reading of 
well-selected books is one technique in the field of treatment and guidance 
that has been given relatively little attention.” 

Books do have a constructive role to play in the lives of all children, but 
especially in the lives of those children who are denied most pleasures and 
security. Toa child who is unhappy and insecure, and who is therefore looking 
for a way of escape, they offer pleasant and satisfying experiences on which 
he may build, since he has very few such experiences in his own life. Books 
satisfy his need for entertainment, too, and can become a substitute for forms 
of entertainment which the law frowns upon. No claim is made that reading 
can substitute for any and every need. Books will not make up for lack of 
food, for bad housing, for unsupervised play, for poor health. Reading does, 
however, offer many satisfactions and pleasures denied to underprivileged 
children in other forms and, as such, has a definite relation to the delinquency 
problem. 

The list is designed to aid court workers in the Children’s Court in selecting 
books which will perhaps waken in children a curiosity about books. The 
books are arranged according to the reading capacity of the child, using school 
grade divisions as groupings. There are four reading levels—Grades 1-3, 4-5, 
6-8, and g-12. Tests are available which determine on which grade level a 
child is reading. Then, presumably, he makes his choice from the group of 
books on the list that corresponds to his reading ability. About three hundred 
titles are included, and they represent great variety in subject matter and 
form. Classics as well as modern works have a place. Each book has a full 
annotation so that the person using the list can get a practical idea of the 
contents of the book if he is not acquainted with it. No title has been chosen 
which is not familiar to librarians nor one which has not already been read 
and enjoyed by many children. Readability was the first qualification. An 
effort was made to include many books reflecting the varied racial and national 
backgrounds of New York’s children. 

The difficult task of selecting books for such special use has been skilfully 
accomplished. From a practical point of view the selection seems in some 
respects too “literary.” A general list of the “best” children’s books would 
contain at least 75 per cent of these titles. The majority of the boys and girls 
who will use this list are underprivileged, without much reading background. 
Many of them will be seriously backward readers, and there are not enough 
really easy stories for them. Any librarian is familiar with the books which 
the youngest readers take home. They enjoy the pictures in the d’Aulaire 
books, but the text is too difficult. They want books which they can read 
themselves, and of these there are not enough examples in the list. We may 
not be enthusiastic over the literary quality of the Sunbonnet babies, Peter 
and Polly, or Ned and Nan in Holland. But we do have them in our libraries 
—in fact, no active children’s room ever has enough of them to supply the 
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demand. Getting on into the higher levels, consider Eric Kelly’s Blacksmith 
of Vilno which, although an excellent piece of writing, does not often get off 
the shelf in the average library. It has a select audience and does not seem 
the right book to use with a “reluctant” reader. The last group, for older 
boys and girls, is particularly lacking in books that would immediately inter- 
est a person not used to reading. The reading capacity may be high enough 
to reach this ninth to twelfth grade level, but the maturity of the reader 
may not be developed to anywhere near that age. A bright boy who has been 
too active to read much would, I think, find it difficult to swallow Conrad’s 
The Rover as his first book. But if he came to it by way of one or two sea 
thrillers, he would be ready. The list needs more “near trash,” but that is a 
personal opinion. 

It seems that the immature child, with good reading capacity, may have 
some trouble in finding what he wants among the books on his reading level. 
The reverse seems also to be true. A sophisticated sixteen-year-old high 
school girl, with a fifth grade reading capacity—and that is not at all un- 
common—will find few books to interest her on the fourth to fifth grade list. 
That few books are available which treat mature material in simple form 
may be the reason for this lack, but there are a few which might have been 
considered. 

If these criticisms are valid, they can easily be remedied when the list is 
revised. They are essentially trivial—the important thing is the idea which 
this committee and its list represent—that the law recognizes the importance 
of the imaginative in a child’s life and the part that books can play in develop- 
ing it. In evidence of this the committee not only offers this list, it recom- 
mends their purchase by courts and their display in a prominent place, prefer- 
ably the room where children and their parents wait while in the court house. 
The waiting time would be less tense if there were books on hand among 
which to browse. They would also be available all in one place, and the child 
could look them over and make his free choice. 

The committee also recommends the appointment of a well-trained chil- 
dren’s librarian to the staff of the Children’s Court to assist the judge and 
probation officers in suggesting books for individual children. “Such a libra- 
rian should not only be well informed about children’s books but should have 
the ability to impart her knowledge to others and possess an understanding 
and ability to aid children in acquiring interest in and selecting books best 
suited to their needs.” If this list and the philosophy behind it receive the 
attention they deserve from the courts, from teachers, librarians, and the 
public, appointments of this sort will follow as a matter of course. A new and 
exciting field will open for librarians. 

The formation of this committee by Mayor LaGuardia, with its show of 
confidence in the library, and the report of the committee form a tremendous 
challenge to public libraries in New York City and all over the country. The 
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success of the idea will, in large part, depend on co-operation from libraries, 
for libraries will inevitably be the reservoirs from which the books are drawn, 
and librarians will be called upon to act as advisers. Many libraries will 
want to take the initiative by visiting the courts in their districts, calling on 
the judges, and introducing them to this excellent list. If followed up with 


assurances of interest, co-operation, and assistance on the part of the library, 


these introductions may lead to a type of service which will inestimably 
further the cause of books. 
Marcaret M. WarRrEN 
New York Public Library 








REVIEWS 


A manual of library organization. By B. M. Heapicar. (“Library Association 
series of library manuals,” Vol. VII.) New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1935. Pp. 287. $4.00. 

Library administration. By S. R. RanGaNaTHAN; with a Foreword by R. Lirt- 
TLEHAILES. (‘Madras Library Association publication series,’” No. ¢.) 
Madras: Madras Library Association, 1935. Pp. 673. $3.75 through H. 
W. Wilson, New York. 

Mr. Headicar’s work deals with that vague area of library work usually 
taught in this country under the heading of “‘administration.” There has been 
a regrettable, but probably inescapable, tendency in the library schools of the 
United States to use this course as a dumping ground for the odds and ends of 
fact, fancy, and theory, which could not associate themselves readily with 
other more clearly defined areas of instruction. That this is true of British 
library instruction is evident from the content of Mr. Headicar’s book. This 
is not said in adverse criticism, but may be taken as indicative of the condition 
in which library instruction finds itself at the present time. The fact that this 
book must comprehend such diverse topics as library law, finance, personnel 
problems, building and equipment, book storage and mechanical devices, 
library co-operation, regional libraries, administrative policy, library ethics, 
etc., is evidence of the need to houseclean the curriculum. 

Mr. Headicar deals well with these various topics and as fully as might be 
expected within his two hundred eighty odd pages. The character of his omis- 
sions is implied by his concentration “‘on those matters which have not re- 
ceived adequate treatment in other works and on those points in planning and 
equipment which are almost entirely new to the library profession as a whole.” 
He may be said to have achieved his objective to “fill a blank in library litera- 
ture.” For this reason his book will find use in the United States in library 
schools and among members of the profession, despite the fact that in dis- 
cussing law, finance, and some other topics he must confine himself to their 
British aspects. 

In noting that to secure the diploma of the London School of Librarianship 
a candidate must have served twelve months in a recognized library as a paid 
employee after having taken his examinations, the author seems to imply some 
doubt as to the wisdom of this course. This attitude will interest American 
librarians who have advocated internship as a requirement for a library 
degree. , 

Mr. Headicar’s discussion of equipment, building requirements, and ven- 
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tilation and lighting will serve as a point of departure for those interested in 
these topics. He has inspected many library buildings in Great Britain and in 
Europe with an open and welcoming mind. His comment on the problem of 
satisfactory ventilation will raise an echo of assent from all his readers: 
“Probably no system will be really satisfactory to readers as a whole short of 
having each reading room in two divisions, one labeled ‘Fresh-air reading 
room’ and the other ‘Stuffy reading enclosure.’ ” 

The discussion of microfilm equipment and possibilities is rather unusual 
in British literature, such equipment normally being regarded as an American 
device to be treated with caution. If Mr. Headicar is overoptimistic as to 
the ease with which the microfilm camera can be used in libraries, he nonethe- 
less displays its future in enthusiastic terms. 

The point of view from which the book is written is characteristic of the 
series as a whole. It is founded on the personal experience of an individual 
and does not attempt to embrace much outside that experience. The virtues 
of this approach are a pleasant literary style and an economical presentation. 
The reader is not troubled with extensive citations to unimportant literature. 
The author’s personal approach to his material should be accepted by the 
reader at the outset. It will serve as a specific against annoyance at a certain 
dogmatism. 

But, whereas Mr. Headicar wants “‘to make it clear at once that the various 
details of library routine, the ‘daily round and common task,’ are only in- 
cidentally touched upon and then only where they dovetail into organiza- 
tion,” Mr. Ranganathan goes the whole hog. No operation in any library ac- 
tivity appears to be too minute to have escaped his attention. The former 
writer has compiled a relatively brief and compact statement of administra- 
tive concerns important either because of their inadequate treatment in 
existing literature, or because of their novelty. The latter, on the other hand, 
has compiled ‘‘a most prosaic manual full of details” —a guide that “has its 
place on the work table of one who has to carry on the administration of a 
library from day to day and from hour to hour.” Although covering the same 
area of library work, it is evident that the two authors have aimed at dif- 
ferent groups: the first, at the student who brings to his studies a considerable 
background of instruction in and familiarity with library practice; the second, 
at those who need guidance at every turn. These different approaches char- 
acterize the state of library work in Great Britain and in India. 

Mr. Ranganathan is the author of one of the earliest attempts to formulate 
library philosophy, done with imagination and naive charm in his Five /aws 
of library science (Madras, 1931). It is his bent toward underlying essentials 
which makes his present volume interesting to the occidental reader. The 
first section of each chapter—devoted to the planning of the work of a par- 
ticular set of activities—therefore merits the attention of the student of li- 
brary work. Each chapter is divided into eight parts including—in addition 
to that on planning—sections on job analysis, routines, efficiency, correlation 
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with the work of other departments, time schedules, forms, and files. It can 
be seen that the treatment is exhaustive. The sections on correlation will bear 
inspection in view of the oft-repeated criticism in the United States that 
library departments tend to be airtight and non-co-operative. 

The first chapter Mr. Ranganathan confesses to be “somewhat biased 
toward the theory of administration.” It is this theoretical quality that makes 
this chapter interesting and, to a considerable extent, valuable to the Ameri- 
can library administrator. Certainly, it can be read with profit by the library 
school student who wishes to orient himself in the administrative scene. 

The American librarian, cradled in the comparative luxury of substantial 
buildings, an informed clientele, and a well-organized book trade, will find 
in this book a point of view from which he can inspect his comforts objective- 
ly. The Indian librarian deals with a book market thousands of miles away in 
London, New York, and Leipzig, and with a disorganized local book trade 
where the author often combines the roles of publisher and bookseller. He 
works in a land where there are no convenient periodical agents to relieve him 
of the tiresome labors incident to this temperamental kind of publication, 
His library suffers under the excessive dampness of a monsoon season, and he 
must strive against the depredations of such “vermin” as bats, squirrels, and 
bandicoots. This by-product of Ranganathan’s book throws into sharper re- 
lief the comforts of librarianship in a milieu which is accustomed to libraries. 

The author has read widely and with profit in the library literature of many 
countries. His literary style is full of charm to the sympathetic reader, though 
for Americans his use of British and Indian expressions sometimes obscures 
his meaning momentarily. Mr. Littiehailes, vice-chancellor of the University 
of Madras, has noted this slight tendency toward colloquialism in his Fore- 
word as follows: “Its defects—if defects they are—lie in... . the influence 
that is observed here and there of colloquial American linguistic practice, an 
excusable defect in one whose mother tongue is not English and who reads 
much American literature on his subject.” 

Donatp Coney 


University of Texas 


People and print, social aspects of reading in the depression. By Dovuctas 
Waptes. (“University of Chicago studies in library science.’”’) Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1937. Pp. xvi+228. $1.50. 

Dr. Waples’ People and print is a well-documented study of what people 
do read—a field of research still too little charted but happily attracting in- 
creasing attention. It is not a study of what people should read if they had 
the best of taste or the inclination to take advice; or what they cou/d read if 
they used all the resources made available by printing press, publisher, and 
distributors; but what they did read or do read, and this may be quite a 


different matter. 
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Much is written about what people should read because, for that, only 
personal opinion is necessary, which is readily focused; little enough has been 
written on what they do read because of the perplexities of gathering facts 
and evaluating them. No one should now enter this field of research without 
careful consideration of what Dr. Waples has to say as to the problems in- 
volved in such studies and his evaluation of the available statistics. 

This volume is a study of what happened to people’s reading in the depres- 
sion period, but the findings have a much broader significance, and the survey 
of data points to statistical needs which it is hoped may later be filled. Dr. 
Waples does not stop with the statistics gathered from reading in libraries 
and colleges, but turns for corroborative data to the statistics of publishers, 
bookstores, and news agencies. If he finds the statistics of libraries full of 
deficiencies for those who are estimating the sociological aspects of reading, 
the statistics from the publishing world are even more full of difficulties. 
Publishers, as he points out, have seldom opened their records to the ex- 
amination or analysis of those who are interested in reading principles, and 
the only easily available records are those of the annual best-seller report 
and the government’s biennial statistics of manufactures. Best-seller records 
are important over a period of years but are not easily interpreted in terms 
of sociological effect of reading. The biennial records of manufacturers have 
long been suspected by the book trade of being full of flaws. Records from 
rental libraries, which had such an extraordinary increase in activity in the 
depression period, provide almost no statistics. 

All of these deficiencies Dr. Waples knows how to allow for, and by es- 
timating the shortcomings of his data but assembling all known material, he 
not only produces findings well worth careful study but he also paves the 
way for future studies of this kind which seem likely to increase steadily in 
interest among investigators. 

Freperic G. MELCHER 

Publishers’ Weekly 

New York City 


The classification of books. An inquiry into its usefulness to the reader. By 

Grace O. Ketitey. New York: H. W. Wilson, 1937. Pp. 200. 

This provocative book' with its scientific approach will command the 
respect and attention of librarians concerned with technical processes and will 
be especially serviceable to faculties and students of library schools who are 
engaged in evaluating current classification and cataloging practices. The au- 
thor speaks out of a long and distinguished service; her assertions, without 
being dogmatic, bear the stamp of authority. 

An enormous number of classified volumes have now been accumulated on 
the shelves of American libraries. Yet, despite the technical advances in our 


* Doctoral dissertation, Graduate Library School, University of Chicago, 1937. 
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several classification schemes and subject catalogs, Miss Kelley finds that 
thoughtful readers complain because they can locate only a small proportion 
of material in the catalog of the typical library; and, moreover, that books on 
the same subject are scattered in many places on the shelves. 

These objections on the part of readers are only two of the thirteen which 
Miss Kelley enumerates as limiting the usefulness of a classified arrangement. 
She is of the opinion that all thirteen merit study by expert investigators, but 
she limits her present attention to these two. Her results are set forth in chap- 
ter v, “How systematic classification works,” and chapter vi, “Distribution 
of titles under specific subjects in the dictionary catalog.” 

In studying the practical application of systematic classification three sub- 
jects were chosen, the Beaver, the Bison, and the Cormorant, all from the field 
of zoology, since the “principles of subordination used in systematic classifi- 
cation can be shown more uniformly and clearly in the zoological and botani- 
cal sciences than in other sciences.”” Material under these three subjects was 
traced in the University of Chicago Libraries according to a twelve-step pro- 
cedure, involving thorough search of the dictionary catalog, periodicals, 
bibliographies, and all other material. It was found that only 2.2 per cent, 
$.9 per cent, and ¢.7 per cent respectively of the total material in the library 
on these three subjects is to be found under the class number. The author 
concludes that the reader has only made a beginning in his search for material 
when he has consulted the arrangement of books on his particular subject. 

Miss Kelley’s second investigation concerns the dispersal on the library 
shelves of related material and the occurrence of germane titles in the subject 
catalog. She posits these questions: 

To what extent does a classification applied to books succeed in bringing together 


similar material on the shelves? 
How does the amount compare with the number of titles on the same subject brought 


together in the dictionary catalog? 
What is its relation to the material on the subject to be found in connection with 


other subjects? 


And she proceeds to answer them by a comparison of the number of books on 
the shelves with the number of titles which appear under equivalent subject 
headings in the catalogs of the Library of Congress Classification, and in the 
catalogs of the Massachusetts State Library and Northwestern University 
Library, which use the Decimal Classification. 

Seventy “specific” subject headings (as distinguished from four other 
types) were chosen for study in the Library of Congress and the University of 
Chicago, and fifty-four headings of the same type in Northwestern University 
and the Massachusetts State Library. Results of the investigation showed 
that: 


of all the material on a subject brought out in a well-made dictionary catalog, approxi- 
mately one-third is shelved under the subject’s specific class-number, one-third appears 
in the form of analytical entries shelved with the main series, and one-third is shelved 
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elsewhere. .... The results of both investigations emphasize the fact that consultation 
of the shelves under arrangement of books produced by our present methods of classifi- 
cation furnishes, oftentimes, the merest starting-point in locating material on a given 
subject; these results also stress the important role which the subject-catalog plays in 
bringing together scattered material [p. 125]. 


There is wisdom in these words (p. 128): 


The best subject-catalog is one which yields information up to a certain point, ac- 
curately and completely, so that the scholar and the specialist can feel assured that, so 
far, the way has been cleared in the search for material; and that, from then on, they 
can continue to seek by means of more detailed methods of research. 


Some discussion of individual classification schemes is inevitable in view of 
the wide adoption in America of the Decimal Classification system and, to a 
lesser extent, the Library of Congress scheme. These are discussed, as well as 
the Cutter and Brussels classifications in chapter ii, “Historical background 
of classification in America.” Miss Kelley says, in general terms, that while 
the Decimal scheme has been very widely adopted, “it has never pre-empted 
the field.” She believes that the chief value of the Cutter system lies in the 
fact that its best features were incorporated into the Library of Congress 
scheme which, she states, “represents the most uniformly modern and prac- 
tical system that we now have.” 

Miss Kelley’s conclusions in her discussion of “The subject approach to 
books” will not please the entire profession. She lists six assumptions which 
“librarians seem to have made, which are untenable,” and continues, logical- 
ly, “‘a thorough analysis and critical study of all these assumptions clearly 
would constitute an extensive and difficult task, but one worthy of the finest 
efforts of our most scholarly librarians.” It would be profitable to know, for 
example, just how much classifiers and catalogers have delayed progress in 
the technical processes not only by their blind acceptance of outmoded 
routines but also by inexpert classification of books whose subject matter is 
beyond their ken. 

Following the text is a seventeen-page Bibliography which will be found 
useful and current for the fields of classification and subject cataloging. A 
special feature of the book is the carefully conceived Appendix containing 
research problems in this field, arranged in thirteen groups. 

James T. Rusey 
Graduate Library School 
University of Chicago 


Prolegomena to library classification. By S. R. RancanatHan. Madras: 
Madras Library Association, 1937. Pp. xvi+ 305. 
This book is different, even radical, and it is therefore rather difficult to 
read and to review; it is unlike all other books on the subject, though it de- 
rives much from them; it differs in treatment and in terminology; and in 
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many respects it is original. The author combines the culture of India with 
the scholarship of England. Librarian of the University of Madras since 1924, 
he studied that year in the School of Librarianship, of the University of Lon- 
don, under Berwick Sayers and served under him in the Croydon Public 
Libraries. He had previously taught mathematics for seven years. Since then 
he has taught librarianship in India. He evidently has a wide range of knowl- 
edge, a penetrating mind, and ample ability. His approach to occidental |i- 
brarianship was searchingly critical: our methods seemed inadequate to our 
purposes, and they were unfit for oriental conditions. So he has undertaken 
to reconstruct library science and economy entire for the developing library 
movement in India, in which he has been a prominent leader. In his influen- 
tial enthusiasm, constructive industry, and effectual achievement he may be 
compared with Melvil Dewey. It is proper, therefore, to review this book in 
relation to his other works. These comprise a book on the rudiments of library 
economy and its philosophy, an original system of Colon Classification, a 
Classified catalogue code, a fourth book on Library administration, and now 
this Prolegomena, with at least two more books in press and in preparation. 

This book is different even in its title. What is meant by “prolegomena”’? 
One recalls Prolegomena to ethics, the philosophical classic of Thomas H. 
Green—an introductory essay to the study of ethics. “‘Prolegomena” is just 
a Greek word meaning “‘prefaces.”” Then we think of the Preface to morals by 
Walter Lippmann, and more recent “prefaces” that have filled whole books, 
But this book is neither preface, nor introduction, nor prolegomena. It is a 
study, didactic rather than philosophic; its purpose is reconstructive, and its 
method is largely comparative. 

Part I, “Theory,” in five chapters (181 pages), develops a theory of classifi- 
cation, states twenty-eight “canons,” and discusses them with comparative 
reference to five established systems of classification for libraries. Part II, 
“Comparative study” (100 pages), is in four chapters: chapter vi epitomizes 
the historical origins of the five classifications, the Decimal, the Expansive, the 
Congress, the Subject, and the Colon Classification; then it outlines them. 
Chapter vii extends the comparative study in a selected series of subjects in 
graded subordination under Science (2nd order), Mathematics (3rd order), 
Analysis, or Calculus (4th order), Functions (sth order), Complex Variables 
(6th order), etc. Such a series of subordinations the author calls a “chain.” 
In the eighth chapter a similar comparative study is made from a chain in 
Social Science: Economics, Labor Conditions, Hours, Overtime. In these 
sample chains the availability and efficiency of the five systems are compared 
by the criteria of the relevant canons; and the superiority of the Colon 
Classification in nearly every case is shown. Evidently that classification 
anticipated the applicability of the theory and canons; or else these have been 
adjusted to fit the classification. The Introduction says: “My theory had to 
be developed later.” The ninth chapter combines a brief summary with 
“Some hints” on applying the Colon Classification. 
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The reviewer has recently reaffirmed that a theory summarizes the prin- 
ciples relevant and applicable to a question, and that the principles derive 
from the inherent relations, also that principles imply definitions. On the 
other hand, applications may, for consistency, require rules or precepts. Are 
such “canons” as these rules, or are they principles? The word “canon” im- 
plies rule, or law. Ranganathan’s canons, however, are not all really rules, 
nor are they basic principles, nor are they mere definitions; nor would they, 
summarized, constitute an adequate theory. The names given to these canons 
are no less peculiar than the other terminology of the Prolegomena, but ex- 
emplifications enable us to recognize their prototypes. (1) “Differentiation” 
is usually termed “specification by difference.” (2) “Concomitance” (3) 
“Relevance” (4) “Ascertainability” (5) ““Permanence”—all seem to refer to 
the principles of the Relativity, Relevance, Definition, and Permanence of 
classes. (6) “Relevant Sequence” refers to a sequence of specifications 
relevant to a purpose. (7) “Consistency” relates not only to terms but to 
choice of characteristics and to their order. (8) ‘“Exhaustiveness” and (9) 
“Exclusiveness” are also defined in logic, but they are of questionable value 
in classification for libraries. (10) “Helpful Order” is a suggestive name for 
what the reviewer has preferred to call “Collocation for convenience.” (11) 
“Consistent Order” is another rule of obvicus implication and dubious ap- 
plication. (12) “Intension” is more familiar as “subordination by specifica- 
tion.” (13) “Modulation” is a meaningless misnomer for continuity in sub- 
ordination, without omitting the intermediate grades. (14) “Currency” quali- 
fies usage of the terms for the classes. (15) “Enumeration” means that classes 
should include all their subclasses. (16) “Context” is the converse that the 
subclasses are denoted by their classes. (17) “Reticence” is a precept against 
“critical” or disparaging terms, such as “minor” or “‘discredited.” (18) “Rela- 
tivity” refers only to the fact that the length of notation is relative to the 
degree of subordination. (19) and (20) “Hospitality” in “Array,” and in 
“Chain,” is a metaphorical name for adaptiveness to additional subjects or 
further specifications. (21) ““Mnemonics” in notation should consistently 
stand for recurrent specifications, unless inconsistent with other uses. (22) 
“Partial Comprehension” implies that the class may comprise some sub- 
classes but not all, that is, the title of a book may denote more than the book 
really contains. (23) “Local Variation” might better have been termed “‘spec- 
ification by geographic, national, or local limitation, or interest.” (24) “View- 
point” recurs to the principle of relativity of classification with regard to view 
or purpose. (25) “Classics” and subject matters about them in subclassifica- 
tion should be unitary. (26) “Common Subdivisions” should have applicable, 
though distinct, schedules and notations. (27) “Distinctiveness” qualifies this 
notation; it should be distinct. (28) “Individualization” is the name of the 
rule that book numbers should individualize the books within a class. 

These rules, principles, and definitions have here been epitomized at con- 
siderable cost of pains and space in the hope that readers will thus be assisted 
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in comprehending them despite their unfamiliar and confusing terminology. 
Some of them seem rather unimportant, inapplicable, redundant, or gratui- 
tous. From any summary of them it seems doubtful whether an adequate 
theory could be derived. In other words, these canons float on a surface where 
the bases, the fundamental principles, lie submerged and obscured in unclear 
terminology. There is a danger that they might queer any proposal to state a 
theory of classification. In some respects, however, these canons of Rangana- 
than reflect new and valuable insights. The student may well roam in these 
weird regions of strange language. 

A comprehensive class this book terms a “universe,” which recalls the 
old-fashioned logical term “universal” for a class or a general idea. It speaks 
of a “universe of boys in a class-room” (p. 11), and of Economics and Labor 
as universes. “A universe is any aggregate of entities under consideration. 
...+ A Class is a ranked group.” The reviewer has elsewhere defined groups 
as distinct from classes; a group is not a class; a class is mof a group. A series of 
co-ordinate classes this book calls an “array” — 
the sequence of the classes of a universe arranged among themselves according to their 
ranks [p. 13]. A Scheme of Classification may be defined as a statement showing a 
coherent or filiatory arrangement of the classes that arise in the course of the complete 
assortment of a given universe [p. 26]. A Chain is a sequence of classes made up of any 
given class, its immediate universe, its immediate universe of the second remove, of the 
third remove, etc. [p. 15]. 

This jargon evidently means a linkage selected from grades of subordination, 
such as obtains in subject approach or in classifying from the general to the 
more and more special. 

Consider any array and its immediate universe. Each class of the array will contain one 
or more entities. Before their assortment, they will all have been comprised in their 
common immediate universe. Into this immediate universe introduce the immediate 
universe itself as an additional entity. This additional entity may be called its Pseudo- 
MR cse0t A class which is enriched by the addition of a Pseudo-entity may be called 
an Amp.irieb Cuass [p. Ig]. 


Here the mathematician appears, but there are no masterly definitions, nor 
basic principles, nor comprehensive theory. 

Having informed the reader of these difficulties, the reviewer now advises 
the student to peruse this book. Ranganathan is right in showing that the 
five established systems are inadequate and inefficient, as Grace Kelley’s 
recent book has shown in another kind of inquiry. He is right, too, in imply- 
ing that the principles of classification have not before been stated clearly and 
comprehensively. He is justified in attempting to do this better. And the re- 
viewer is justified in declining to approve his results. Yet there is much of 
value to the student in Ranganathan’s penetrating and intelligent discussions. 
This study, which has sprung partly from a school in India, is not too esoteric 
to profit studies in our occidental schools of librarianship. Moreover, the re- 
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viewer suggests that in some postgraduate course a degree might well be 
earned by a reconstructive study of these canons in comparison with those of 
Berwick Sayers and also with the reviewer’s own principles and theory as 
restated for the International Institute for Documentation. 

The relation of dependence between this comparative study and the Colon 
Classification is indeed very intimate. The reviewer’s strictures regarding the 
canons extend to some of the modes embodied in that system. Most im- 
portant is the question whether complex classification which specifies again 
and again should be extended into five or more subclassifications, each with its 
systematic “device” and its partly mnemonic notation, resulting in class- 
marks of from eight to eighteen components. Here is an example from p. 109: 
Overtime in Agricultural Industry in India in the 1930’s has the composite 
notation, XgJ:9511:44:N. Another example appears on p. 156 for Statistical 
study of the words used by Shakespeare, O:2J64:gOP::30B28. For compari- 
son, this subject is marked simply YFH in the reviewer’s System: Y for 
English Literature, YF for Shakespeare, and H is added from the “Schedule 
for Chief Authors for Diction, Words, Language, Style.” It is futile to dis- 
tinguish a statistical study from other studies of the Diction. If the Style be 
regarded as a distinct study, the next letter, I, has been left unassigned and so 
is available. The reviewer maintains that, even if such specifications be req- 
uisite for documentation, they do not require so many subordinations, 
It may not be necessary to specify “Overtime.” Agriculture, UA, Labor, G, 
Hours, H, India, q, Contemporary period, Y, compose as UAGH, qY ; or; 
from the approach in Economics, TGH for Hours of Labor, UA for Agricul- 
ture, gY for Contemporary India, are composite in TGH, UA, qY. This is 
about half the length of the Colon notation. 

This kind of complex classification the Prolegomena misterms “Synthetic.” 
Properly “synthetic” is opposed to “analytic.” The better term would be 
“composite.” This would imply that for all feasible relations a systematic 
notation would be available for composite class marks. By analogy such clas- 
sification may be termed “‘polydimensional.” In bibliographic classification 
the “economic limit”’ is four or five components in the class notation, or three 
or four subordinations. This should suffice for really requisite specifications, 
if the base has the ampler capacity of literal notation. Yet, if necessary, a 
super-capacity might be utilized, and components might be added from 
auxiliary systematic schedules, but these suffixes should be confined to one 
or at most two components for any single specification. 

Despite these strictures and the mathematical and esoteric tendencies of 
his system and this book which supports it, Ranganathan has contributed an 
important comparative study that merits much credit for its ingenuity and 
originality. 

: Henry E. Buiss 
College of the City of New York 
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Public documents, 1937, with Archives and libraries. Edited by Jerome K. Wi1- 
cox and A. F. Kunitman. Chicago: American Library Association, 1937. 
Pp. 305. $3.25. 

Public documents, 1937, edited by Jerome K. Wilcox, the new chairman of 
the Public Documents Committee, is a worthy successor to preceding issues. 
Librarians will be pleased that Mr. Wilcox has seen fit to continue publication 
of the proceedings of the Public Documents Committee, begun by Mr. 
Kuhlman in 1934. As is indicated by title, the publication is divided into two 
sections: “Public documents, 1937,” edited by Mr. Wilcox; and a section on 
“Archives and libraries,” edited by Mr. Kuhlman, the new chairman of the 
Committee on Archives and Libraries of the American Library Association. 
The papers presented herein are by experts in their various lines. Their dis- 
cussion of timely and practical problems confronting those interested in the 
preservation of materials for research is a valuable contribution. 

The proceedings of the Public Documents Committee are divided into two 
general groups: federal, state, and general problems; and municipal and for- 
eign documents. In the first article, Mr. Wilcox gives a “Report on the status 
of H.R. 5471,” a bill now before the House Committee on Printing, which 
“will largely remedy the difficulty of nondistribution of federal public docu- 
ments” to depository libraries. The phraseology of parts of the bill and the 
additional cost to the government in carrying out its provisions have been 
largely responsible for the fact that it is still in committee. A field survey of 
all federal depository libraries by the Committee on Public Documents is 
being projected, if funds can be found. Such a survey would undoubtedly 
result in a re-writing of the federal depository distribution law. 

Miss Lucile Keck, librarian of the Joint Reference Library in Chicago, 
gives an interesting and concise statement of the work and publications of the 
fourteen organizations operating the Joint Reference Library: the Public Ad- 
ministration Clearing House, American Municipal Association, Council of 
State Governments, International City Managers’ Association, Civil Service 
Assembly of the United States and Canada, Municipal Finance Officers’ As- 
sociation of the United States and Canada, National Committee on Municipal 
Accounting, National Association of Assessing Officers, American Public Wel- 
fare Association, National Association of Housing Officials, American Society 
of Planning Officials, American Public Works Association, Governmental Re- 
search Association, and Public Administration Service. 

The federal document depository system has been a great aid to many col- 
lege and university libraries, as well as to large public libraries, which need 
document material for research purposes but do not have the funds to buy 
them. The privilege has been abused, however, and there are a great many 
libraries which are not equipped with space or staff to care adequately for the 
federal documents they are receiving. It is to the public libraries of this group 
that Miss Jeanne Griffin’s article on “Document problems of the smaller 
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depository libraries, especially in those cities of from 40,000 to 80,000 popula- 
tion,” is addressed. Small college libraries might also profit by the advice 
given. Miss Griffin says: “For the peace of mind of the librarian of the aver- 
age public library in cities of 25,000 population or less, this sized library should 
be eliminated from the [depository] list.” For the larger public libraries (in 
cities of 40,000 to 80,000 population) she advocates very careful selection and 
the return of many documents to the U.S. Superintendent of Documents, if 
he is able to take them back. The policy of twenty libraries with regard to 
the treatment of the publications of certain federal agencies is given in tab- 
ular form. 

A plan for “Regional state document exchange depositories and regional] 
state document centers” is presented by Thomas P. Fleming and Maxine 
Hegland. Difficulties inherent in the present methods of exchanging want 
lists or lists of duplicates have led to the proposal that certain libraries in each 
district be designated as regional centers with “the responsibility of making 
available to research students complete files of the documents of the region 
they serve.” It is proposed that libraries in the district send unwanted docu- 
ments to this regional center which will act as a clearinghouse in furnishing 
documents needed by the various libraries. 

Again we are indebted to Mr. Wilcox for bringing together into convenient 
check-list form the new publications of governmental agencies—this time 
agencies of the states. These new state agencies may, in general, be said to 
fall into four groups: “‘(1) federal agencies with state offices entirely financed 
by federal funds; (2) those which began as state offices of federal agencies but 
later became entirely new state functions; (3) new state agencies created as a 
result of the creation of new federal agencies; (4) new state functions not 
directly traceable to Washington.” As appendexes to a valuable discussion of 
these four groups of state agencies and their publications, Mr. Wilcox has 
listed the publications of the following: state liquor control administrations, 
state employment services, state committees on apprentice training, state 
housing boards, state milk control boards, state old age assistance divisions, 
state unemployment compensation commissions, state racing commissions, 
and state commissions on interstate co-operation. 

Municipal reporting is handled in two papers which should prove useful 
tools: “Municipal document indexes, guides and problems of the Pacific 
Coast states,” by Josephine B. Hollingsworth, and “Municipal reporting in 
Michigan since 1930” by Ione E. Dority. The latter paper has an appendix 
which lists current publications of Michigan—cities over 30,000 and cities 
under 30,000, arranged by city. 

An interesting description of conditions and problems encountered in the 
“Field collecting of public documents for the University of Chicago Libraries” 
is given by James G. Hodgson. 

The remaining three papers in this section deal with foreign publications: 
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(1) “Guides to the government publications of the British Dominions and 
India” by James B. Childs; (2) “Popular names of 20th century British 
government reports” by Angus P. Fletcher; and (3) “Work on ‘Guide to 
selected official publications of the Mexican government’ ” by Annita Melville 
Ker. 

In his Introduction to the papers contained in the section on archives and 
libraries Mr. Kuhlman indicates the scope of the activities of the Committee 
on Archives and Libraries of the American Library Association. It 
represents an intersection point of interests of more than a half dozen specialists: the 
public archivist, the curator of historical manuscripts, the keeper of archives of private 
institutions, the public document librarian, the librarian in charge of vast collections 
of nearprint materials in business, education, public administration and related fields, 


the expert in microphotography, and finally makers of office and filing equipment 
It is interested in serving as a medium of exchange between these specialists for their 


mutual benefit 


Its “first task” is to educate and promote interest in preserving archives. 

The papers which follow—all by specialists in the field of archives— 
admirably serve this aim. Two papers deal with the history of the preserva- 
tion of archives: “Early American interest in historical sources and archives” 
by Thomas P. Martin, and “Pioneering for a science of archives in the United 
States” by Victor Hugo Paltsits. Of particular interest is Mr. Martin’s ac- 
count of the securing of permission to copy from the British archives materials 
on the history of the thirteen colonies. Congress refused to make any appro- 
priation, and the funds were raised locally for the purpose by the historical 
societies. ““Their work, which may now be seen on library shelves in volumes 
of long series of documents, serves many a historian who would not otherwise 
have access to the materials in archives abroad.” 

Dr. Paltsits, of the Manuscript Division of the New York Public Library, 
traces the foundation, growth, and work of the Public Archives Commission 
of the American Historical Association, with which he was closely connected 
for many years. He mentions various papers on archival work read at previ- 
ous conferences of the Public Archives Commission, which are available in the 
printed reports of the American Historical Association. 

“The objectives of the Society of American Archivists,” established in 

1936, are analyzed by A. R. Newsome, in his presidential address published 
herein. 
One major object of the Society is to stimulate, gather, and disseminate useful informa- 
tion on problems of internal administration incident to the collection, preservation, 
availability, and use of public archives and to shorten the lag between the discovery 
of solutions and their general adoption A second major objective. ... is the 
solution of archival problems involving external relations with all archival agencies, 
with learned societies, and with the public The Society's third major objective is 
the development of a genuine archival profession in the United States. 


Mr. Philip C. Brooks gives an interesting account of the first meeting of 
the Society of American Archivists, held in Washington June 18 and 1g, and 
of the various papers presented. Some of them appear in this section on ar- 
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chives and libraries. Those interested will be glad to learn that the full pro- 
ceedings of the society are to appear in separate form. 

A very practical note is struck in two of the remaining papers: “Essential 
functions in the organization of the National Archives” by Dorsey W. Hyde, 
Jr., and “Some problems in cataloging archives” by John R. Russell. We are 
given a chance to see the actual functioning of an archival institution: the 
appraisal of archives, transfer, cataloging and classification, and reference 
service. Mr. Russel! discusses catalogs, inventories, calendars, and indexes 
as guides in archives. He then considers some of the problems facing the 
organizer of archival material: the advisability of the inclusion of all types of 
archives in one catalog, the size of the unit for cataloging, choice of main entry 
for a series or group of papers, selection of titles to be used, and the “careful 
arrangement of the words in the title to bring about a logical grouping of the 
various items entered under one agency or office.” These two papers should 
contain useful suggestions for the person who is actually handling archives. 

Two interesting papers by Margaret C. Norton are included: “Scope and 
functions of a state archives department” and “The training of archivists.” 
The latter paper contains a proposed curriculum for archival study. 

The work of the Historical Records Survey of the W.P.A. is described by 
Luther H. Evans, as a basis for his discussion of “‘Next steps in the improve- 
ment of local archives.” 

Space has not permitted more than a suggestion as to what is contained in 
this meaty and interesting volume, but it is the reviewer’s opinion that the 


papers presented herein are a valuable contribution to the literature of docu- 


ments and archives. 
KaTHRYN N. MILLER 


University of Missouri Library 


The official publications of American counties. A union list. With an Intro- 
duction on the collecting of county publications. By James Goopwin Hopc- 
son. Fort Collins, Colo.: Privately printed, 1937. Pp. xxii+594 (mimeo- 
graphed). $5.00. 

The appearance of Official publications of American counties makes avail- 
able a valuable bibliographical tool in the field of county government. Li- 
brarians have lately given much attention to federal and state documents, but 
the county and municipal document fields have been neglected. The lack of 
adequate bibliographical aids to indicate what has been published by these 
agencies has undoubtedly contributed to this neglect. 

The purpose of the compiler has been to provide a union list of county 
publications. 


All possible entries of official bodies were included, no matter how trivial they seemed, 
on the ground that only by such inclusiveness could a true picture of county document 
publication be secured Publications in newspapers were excluded since this was 
to be a list of items issued as “separates.” 
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The omission of al] items published in newspapers may be questionable since, 
as the author states, publication in newspapers is “the accepted method in a 
very large part of the United States, particularly in the South and in the 
Western plains states.” Analytics for proceedings of county commissioners, 
etc., were “not made except in a few cases where it could be done convenient- 
ly, or where the title pages indicated that special reports were included.” 

For the librarian interested in collecting documents the Introduction 
offers a valuable outline of what has been done and what has been left undone 
in the field of county publications. It also offers useful suggestions on methods 
of collection and preservation. Catalogers and reference librarians will also 
find this publication useful, although Mr. Hodgson speaks of a “regrettable 
(but probably not disastrous) lack of uniformity in the style of entries.” 
Bibliographical information as to changes in name of offices and titles has 
been furnished wherever possible. 

The nucleus of Official publications of American counties was one of the 
by-products of a collecting trip which Mr. Hodgson made for the University 
of Chicago Libraries in 1934-35. Before he left, a provisional list of known 
county official publications was prepared from holdings in the University of 
Chicago Libraries, and from its Library of Congress depository catalog, from 
the John Crerar Library Catalog, and from the Chicago Municipal Reference 
Library Catalog. On this collecting trip Mr. Hodgson visited libraries in all 
of the states of the United States and in seven of the nine provinces of Canada. 

The complete list was attempted as a result of the interest shown in a 
paper on “Publishing activities of American counties” read before the Ameri- 
can Library Association held in Richmond, Virginia, May, 1936. Entries in 
all known bibliographies were included. The list including 2,116 entries was 
then sent to 325 libraries. Of these 194 replied. There are over five thousand 
entries in the Bibliography. The types of libraries whose holdings are listed 
include public, state, historical, county, municipal reference, college, univer- 
sity, and some special libraries from thirty-seven out of forty-eight states. 
In most cases the libraries included represent the outstanding libraries of the 
state and those most likely to have document collections. The holdings of the 
Library of Congress, University of Chicago, University of Illinois, and New 
York Public Library were checked for documents issued by all the states. 

The publication is mimeographed. Although somewhat blurred in a few 
places, on the whole it is quite legible. In some places the lists of holdings of 
the various libraries are crowded together too closely. The arrangement is 
alphabetical by state. An Index of county activities given at the end should 
be helpful to anyone desiring to study county publications from the subject 
standpoint. 

The Introduction contains an interesting discussion of the development of 
county government in the various parts of the country: New England, the 
South, the Middle West, and Far West. The importance of the “towns” in 
New England tended to limit the functions of New England counties. This, 
in turn, had an effect upon the number of publications issued. Hence, we find 
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Massachusetts with only seventy-two entries, Connecticut with twenty-four, 
Maine with twenty-four, New Hampshire with twenty-two, while Rhode 
Island and Vermont have two and one, respectively. In contrast, the commis- 
sion type of county government in Pennsylvania and New York resulted in a 
stronger county government which assumed more of the functions of local 
government. This type of county government spread through the Middle 
West to the Far West, where charters have been granted to some counties in 
California. There is a noticeable tendency toward more publications in those 
states where county government is strongest. California leads in the number 
of entries in the list (1,501); then come Wisconsin with 600; Illinois, 373; New 
York, 371; Maryland, 230; Washington, 212; Ohio, 181; Michigan, 177, etc. 
The types of publications issued and the effect which the development of 
printing and near-print has had upon the publishing activities are noted. In 
the latter connection, Mr. Hodgson calls attention to the fact that the greater 
part of the 1,501 entries recorded for California are mimeographed (very often 
in series). 

The need for a planned acquisition program for county official publications 
is also discussed. At present large public libraries which collect their own city 
documents often do not have collections of the documents published by the 
counties in which they are located. Moreover, the county offices themselves 
often have not preserved their own publications. Four types of collections are 
suggested: (1) one document center in each county; (2) one collection either 
at the state library or state historical library in each state, which shall contain 
documents issued within that state as well as comparable material from other 
states; (3) collections in colleges and universities assembled by the gridiron 
method (i.e., selection along two lines: “for the area to be covered all possible 
material for all years should be collected for selected counties [and] then for 
certain years .... an attempt should be made to secure all publications of all 
counties in that area’”’); (4) at least four and possibly five large research cen- 
ters which should have adequate collections from all sections of the country 
for comparative purposes. Definite collective trends shown by four such cen- 
ters: New York Public Library, Library of Congress, University of Illinois, 
and the University of Chicago are discussed. A fifth such center on the Pacific 
Coast is suggested. 

The fact that county documents are issued in small editions, making it 
necessary to secure them immediately upon publication, is stressed. Micropho- 
tography, when methods of copying are more adequately developed, is sug- 
gested as a possible solution of collecting difficulties. 

But if good collections of county material are to be made for research pur- 
poses, effort “must be made both to improve the quality of current publica- 
tions and to increase the number of offices which publish.” 


KaTHRYN N. MILLER 
University of Missouri 
Library 
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A century of best sellers, 1830-1930. Compiled with an Introduction by Des- 
MOND FLower. London: National Book Council, 1934. Pp. 24. 15. 


This pamphlet presents a tantalizing sample of British popular taste in 
fiction for the past century. It includes ninety-four titles by as many authors, 
selected as Mr. Flower explains in his Introduction, by a combination of sales 
records with subjective judgment. 

At first a minimum sale of 100,000 copies was suggested, but . . . . there was the ques- 
tion of what period of time should be allowed for sales to pass the six figure mark 

The only test finally could be a psychological one. This list, therefore, includes works 
of fiction published between 1830 and 1930 which not only have reached six figures in a 
fairly short time, but which . . . . took the country by storm and, in many instances, 
affected the reading tastes of the British public. One work of each author is included— 
wherever possible the first to achieve really great success. 


The result is interesting for many reasons. Of the ninety-four titles, for 
instance, eight are American (from Uncle Tom's cabin to Gentlemen prefer 
blondes), three are foreign (an Arsine Lupin story in 1908, Jew Siiss, and Ail 
quiet on the western front), and the rest are British. Probably less than a fifth 
will stand the critical test of time, despite Mr. Flower’s optimism about the 
twentieth-century items. 

Many of the nineteenth century publications mentioned in this list are, of course, 
classics; several of the twentieth century ones will probably become so when our age 
is no more than a subject for history books: they are the giants of literature, that 
satisfy every canon that criticism can impose, and still contain the elixir of humanity 
which can touch the hard heart [the list gravely belies his adjective] and lean imagina- 
tion of the greater public. 

Among the thirty-six titles later than 1goo, the weightier are: 


Mason, Four feathers Kennedy, The constant nymph 

London, Call of the wild Deeping, Sorrell and son 

O. Henry, Cabbages and kings Feuchtwanger, Few Siiss 

Hay, The first hundred thousand Wilder, The bridge of San Luis Rey 
Wells, Mr. Britling sees it through Priestley, The good companions 
Hutchinson, [f winter comes Remarque, A// quiet on the western front 


It scarcely seems severe to say that few of these measure well against the 
fairly exalted standard quoted above, and the other two dozen since the turn 
of the century will survive hardly better than the twenty-odd nineteenth 
century-titles now completely unheard of even to students of the novel. 
Among the last-century list, however, one does find Pickwick papers, 
Coningsby, Westward Ho, Adam Bede, Orley Farm (strange to the American 
ear, this foremost among Trollope’s tales), Alice in Wonderland, Tom Sawyer, 
Treasure Island, and The jungle book. And the irresistible question becomes: 
did the authors of these “classics” draw more contemporary readers than the 
now forgotten romancers, or less? Judging from the prolific title-output of 
such yet remembered names in the list as Charlotte Yonge, Ouida, Edna 
Lyall, Ryder Haggard, and from the omnivorous devotion of the current 
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reading public to its favorites (Edgar Wallace and E. M. Dell, for example), 
one suspects that had Mr. Flower taken authors instead of titles as units and 
given us specific sales records, the taste of the past century might run quite 
parallel to the present. 

Such observations are not intended as derogatory or snobbish judgments 
upon British reading taste. There is justice in Mr. Flower’s final comment, 
which he begins by quoting H. W. Garrod: 


“There are a great many books. . . . which are poor literature, but which afford none 
the less the means of agreeable and harmless recreation, and . . . . to pretend that one 
does not like them, that they count for nothing in the sum of life’s conveniences, is to 
be first pedantic and then dishonest.” There are in this list books which have given 
pleasure to our parents and grandparents; if we would look, we should find that from 
many of them time has not taken the gift to please. 


Indeed, in the growing tension and misgivings of our current life, almost any 
printed matter that is really “the means of agreeable and harmless recreation” 
deserves a considered encomium. But how much more significant to students 
of current reading tendencies, with their passionate interest in just what pro- 
duces that result, had Mr. Flower included for their use the additional and 
quantitative data he must have accumulated in the course of his study. 
Jeannette H. Foster 
Drexel Institute 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


The high-school science library for 1936-37. By Hanor A. Wess. (Reprinted 
from Peabody journal of education, Vol. XV, No. 2 [September, 1937]). 
Pp. [15]. $0.15. 

This “thirteenth annual list of titles in science on the high school level” 
is not materially different from the preceding lists. The titles number some 
two hundred and fifty, as compared with a previous average of two hundred. 
The former classification scheme is retained, and the same budgetary arrange- 
ment is used: books under each heading are recommended for a ten-dollar 
budget, a twenty-five-dollar budget, and so on up to two hundred dollars. 
The value of this device as a guide to purchasing is questionable. Restricted 
budgets, even more than unlimited ones, necessitate the fulfilment of local 
needs. Since these needs vary in different localities, there can be no standard 
to fit all situations, or even a fair proportion of them. 

The selections are admirably suited to reading abilities and interests of 
those of high school age. Mr. Webb’s editorship of Current science evidently 
aids him in keeping abreast of young people’s publications. Only a few 
marked omissions are noticeable, among them Boulenger’s Apes and monkeys, 
The drama of chemistry by Sidney French, and Karlson’s The world around us. 
The short annotations are forceful and pertinent and are tinged with a 
pleasant touch of humor. 
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The “science” of the title must be interpreted liberally—so liberally, in 
fact, as to invalidate the expected specificity of the list. In the sociology clas- 
sification such books are included as Our economic world by D. O. Kinsman, 
and Stuart Chase’s Rich land, poor land; in the fine arts class we find Creative 
design in furniture and Art and the machine. To attribute scientific value to 
How to travel without being rich and Gas pe the romantique requires some stretch- 
ing of the phrase, even if we agree with the author’s statement that “the 
stirring volumes that present science in romantic forms have been neglected.” 

This generality is in part due to the scheme of subject grouping, which 
attempts to be systematic. “Plants of land and water” as a group heading 
calls to mind a considerable number of science books, but when “The recrea- 
tions of man” is included as a heading and leads to books on chess and tennis, 
the scientific limitation is sorely strained. This classification scheme, being 
subjective in origin, is difficult to use. One would hardly expect to find Rise 
of the Lone Star, a history of Texas, under “Exploration and travel,” or 
How to make money under “The development of man”—if, indeed, one would 
expect to find these titles anywhere in a science list. There is neither an index 
of titles nor an outline of the classification scheme to correct this difficulty. 

The high-school science library is, therefore, not a specific science list to aid 
the book selector. As a selection aid for the high school librarian it must be 
used with even greater caution than such lists usually require. Rather, it is 
a general list selected by one person and grouped loosely about a technical 
theme. As such, it should prove of value as a suggestive reading bibliography 
for the librarian or teacher working with young people. 

Lowett Martin 
Wright Funior College Library 
Chicago, Illinois 


Selected bibliography of engineering subjects. Section I, Mathematics, me- 
chanics, physics; Section II, Aeronautical engineering, civil engineering; 
Section III, Chemistry, chemical engineering, industrial engineering; Sec- 
tion IV, Electrical engineering, mechanical engineering; Section V, Metal- 
lurgy, mineralogy & geology, mining engineering. Prepared by the Commit- 
TEE ON PROFESSIONAL TRAINING, ENGINEERS’ COUNCIL FOR PROFESSIONAL 
Deve.topment. New York: Engineers’ Council for Professional Develop- 
ment, 1937. Pp. 9-13 to each section. $0.10 per copy; $0.05 in quantities 
of fifty or more (assorted if desired). 

This comprehensive compilation of engineering texts should prove valuable 
to the librarian, the college student, and the professional engineer. The ma- 
terial is published in sections which are conveniently classified and amply 
subdivided. The entries are made in the order: author, title, publisher, edi- 
tion, year published, a brief statement summarizing the field covered and the 
difficulty of the material presented. It is probable that these lists present the 
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most valuable and outstanding bibliography of engineering works ever pub- 
lished. 

As indicated by the title, this work was prepared by the Engineers’ Council 
for Professional Development, a conference of engineering bodies organized 
to enhance the professional status of the engineer through the co-operative 
support of those national organizations directly representing the professional, 
technical, educational, and legislative phases of an engineer’s life. The council 
is composed of representatives from the following participating national 
bodies: American Society of Civil Engineers, American Institute of Mining 
and Metallurgical Engineers, the American Society of Mechanical Engineers, 
American Institute of Electrical Engineers, Society for the Promotion of 
Engineering Education, American Institute of Chemical Engineers, and the 
National Council of State Boards of Engineering Examiners. 

The method of selection and the scope of the work is clearly stated in the 

Foreword. 
This Selected Bibliography of Engineering Subjects has been prepared primarily for 
those who wish to continue study in engineering and allied fields and perhaps start 
building their own private libraries. In preparing it, more than one hundred teachers 
of technical subjects and professional engineers were consulted, and the final selections 
are, of necessity, a compromise between several recommendations. 

Originally it was planned to make separate lists of elementary, intermediate, and 
advanced books in the various branches of engineering, but this proved to be imprac tica- 
ble. The Bibliography represents, therefore, a list of books mostly of college grade, with 
annotations to indicate the nature and depth of subject matter. It is published in five 
sections and will undergo revision from time to time in order to improve the present 
lists and to include notable future publications. 


In view of the painstaking effort expended by nationally recognized 
engineers and the splendid results accomplished, the commentator feels that 
this work will be well received by the engineering profession. A suggestion 
which might interest both librarians and engineers would be to include the 
list price and number of pages with each entry. It is felt that with the con- 
tinued advancement and expansion in all branches of science the publication 
of selected rather than all-inclusive reference lists should be welcomed, even 
though certain individuals may take exception to the methods of selection 
used. The intention of revising the sections from time to time indicates the 
thoroughness and sincerity of the council and its desire to keep both the stu- 
dent and professional engineer informed of new trends and developments in 
the field. It is hoped that a concise description of the material, now given for 
most of the entries, will be extended throughout the entire list in future 
editions. Although many handbooks are given, a special subdivision would 
have emphasized this important class of books and increased their availabil- 
ity. 

With this bibliography at hand there is little need to further impress the 
young engineer with the desirability of reading continuously the current 
periodicals of his professional societies and other technical journals. When 
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one considers that the cost of the bibliography is only ten cents per copy, 
certainly every engineering library should be provided with the original and 
revised editions as they appear in the future. In addition to making this ma- 
terial available to engineering students, it would appear a prudent investment 
to distribute copies to those about to complete their undergraduate education. 
Mrs. Eleanor Meyer, librarian of the College of Engineering, University of 
California, offers the following interesting comments and corrections. 
This comprehensive reading list, containing the best books in the various fields of 
engineering, should be an invaluable aid to the reference librarian who is constantly 
asked, “Where can I find something on ?” It is probable that most engineers 
would prefer to be handed a bibliography of this type rather than to be referred to the 
intricacies of a card catalog. 





Throughout the bibliography there is considerable inconsistency in giving 
the dates of publication. In several cases the latest editions have been 
omitted, for example: Section I, p. 11, “Roberts, J. K., Heat and thermo- 
dynamics, 1928” should be new and enlarged edition, 1933; Section II, p. 1,” 
Diehl, W. S., Engineering aero-dynamics, 1928” should be the revised edition, 
1936; Section II, p. 3, “Judge, A. W., Automobile and aircraft engines, 1931” 
should be third edition, 1934; Section IV, p. 10, “Refrigerating data book, 
1935” should be 1936. 

The following errors were noted: Section I, p. 8, “Lamb, H., Hydro- 
dynamics,” sixth edition was published in 1932, not 1933; Section II, p. 6, 
“‘Mead, D. W., Water power engineering,” second edition was published in 
1915, not 1920; Section II, p. 6, “Johnson, J. B., Withey, M. O., Aston, J., & 
Turneaure, F. E., The materials of construction,” seventh edition was pub- 


lished in 1930, not 1926. 
Cuar-es F. Datziev 


College of Engineering 
University of California 


Readers’ guide to books on electrical engineering. London: Library Associa- 
tion, County Libraries Section, 1937. Pp. [iv]+16. 

This bibliography presents a fairly complete list of books covering every 
phase of the field of electrical engineering. The Library Association has gone 
to considerable trouble and presents nearly three times the number of books 
given in the electrical section of the Selected bibliography of engineering sub- 
sects reviewed in this issue of the Library quarterly. However, owing to the 
limited description of the entries and the omission of several recognized recent 
standard works, the guide will probably be regarded as having little practical 
value, especially since the publication of the comprehensive study referred to 
above. 

The entries consist of the author, title, and year published. The omission 
of the publisher in the entry is a serious handicap in a list of this kind, and 
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more so in this case since mention of the publisher would have given the clue 
as to whether the material was published in the British Isles or elsewhere. 

The guide seems tu have overemphasized the matter of subdivision. For 
example, but two entries are listed under the title, “Thermionic valves,” 
which could well have been included under the title, “Electron tubes.” Since 
but few references are given under the titles, “Law” and “Contracts,” it 
might have been preferable to list them under the general classification of 
“Economics,” which now lists only two references. 

The method of selection in the preparation of this compilation is ques- 
tioned, since many recognized standard texts have been omitted. For ex- 
ample only five books are given under the title, “Protective devices.” The 
protection engineer is likely to wonder why such an important and recent 
work as Monseth and Robinson’s Re/ay systems was omitted. Other important 
omissions might be mentioned. Bryant and Johnson’s Alternating current ma- 
chinery was omitted under the subdivision, “Alternating currents and A.C. 
machinery.” Tarboux’s Electric power equipment was omitted from “Central 
stations.” Woodruft’s Principles of electric power transmission and distribu- 
tion, and Lewis’ Transmission line engineering were omitted from the section 
on “Power transmission.” A possible explanation for these omissions might 
be that this work was prepared by someone not thoroughly familiar with the 
field of technical electrical engineering. 

Compared with the Selected bibliography of engineering subjects, it is at a 
disadvantage. However, the Selected bibliography is decidedly academic in 
selection and classification and will probably be used by a relatively small 
group of highly educated engineers. Although the commentator criticizes the 
omission of some of the more highly technical books, the Readers’ guide to 
books on electrical engineering contains numerous headings which apply to 
practical electricity. Undoubtedly the Guide will be used considerably in pub- 
lic libraries. It will be especially helpful to the layman because of the inclu- 
sion of entries under such titles as “Domestic electricity,” “Wiring,” “Agri- 
culture,” “Motor cars,” “Radio,” etc. 


” 46 


Cuar_es F. Datziev 
College of Engineering 
University of California 


Cheap book production in the United States, 1870 to 1891. By Raymonp 
Howarp Suove. Urbana: University of Illinois Library, 1937. Pp. xit+ 
15¢ (lithoprinted). $2.50. 

This is a careful study of an important period in American publishing 
history. At no time before or since have low-priced books occupied such a 
predominant place in the total book production. Readers everywhere had 
available a tremendous number of individual titles, including much indifferent 
and some substantial literature. The first publishers in the field made for- 
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tunes, others engaged in increasingly less profitable competition and formed 
a combination shortly before 1891, the date of the International Copyright 
Act. An important factor in the passage of the bill, we learn, was the abandon- 
ment of opposition by the heretofore piratical publishers. New copyright 
books in the seventies and eighties were generally priced between $1.00 and 
$1.50. The term “cheap books,” as then used, covered (1) paper-covered 
books, largely contemporary English and Continental works of fiction, pub- 
lished in series and sold at ten or fifteen cents per issue; and (2) cloth-bound 
books of the same general content but including a larger percentage of non- 
fiction and older works, usually intended to be sold at less than their listed 
prices of twenty-five cents to a dollar per volume. The native dime novel was 
sui generis, not being in competition with books at higher prices, and is only 
incidentally discussed by Mr. Shove. The determining factor in the char- 
acter of all nineteenth-century American publishing was the lack of interna- 
tional copyright; Mr. Shove examines the additional circumstances which 
produced a flood of cheap books at the end of the century. 

Mr. Shove presents his material, gathered chiefly from an examination of 
trade journals and the books themselves, first as a chronological account of 
developments. A résumé of conditions before 1870 describes the “trade cour- 
tesy” agreement, developed following a price war of the early forties, by which 
publishers forebore (usually) to issue competing editions of the same book. 
This made possible payment to English authors, enabled publishers to im- 
prove the typography, and was accompanied by a general rise in price levels. 
From the detailed account of the years between 1870 and 1891, we learn that 
paper prices were low, owing to a generally falling price level and to the in- 
troduction of wood pulp; that the size and speed of printing presses were being 
increased, and devices added for printing from paper rolls and for automatic 
cutting and folding; that books in paper covers, when issued in numbered and 
dated series, were admissible as second-class mail matter at two cents a pound 
before 1885, one cent after, while cloth-bound books cost eight cents a pound. 
In 1873 the New York Tribune began the occasional separate publication of 
scientific works and fiction at low prices, but the Chicago printing concern or 
Donnelley, Lloyd & Co. was the first to make full use of the favorable com- 
bination of circumstances by beginning its “Lakeside library” in 1875. The 
format—quarto paper volumes printed in multiple columns; the serial method 
of issue and newsstand sale; the price—ten cents per issue with long books 
printed in double issues; and the content—noncopyright novels—were 
adopted by no less than fourteen publishers by 1877. The most important of 
these was George Munro, whose “‘Seaside library”’ was issued eight times a 
week for a period; his editions and those of similar publishers ran as high as 
sixty thousand. The older established houses countered by reducing prices on 
their own series and by publishing individual copyright titles in paper. In 
1878 Harper entered the cheap quarto field with the “Franklin square libra- 
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ry.” The quarto series were superseded in the middle eighties by pocket-size 
paper books at the same ten-and twenty-cent-prices, “Lovell’s library” of 
1882 being the pioneer. The same years saw the infiltration of nonfiction into 
the paper libraries and the wide distribution, notably by Belford, Clarke & 
Co. of Chicago, of cloth-bound volumes as bargain-counter attractions. By 
the end of the eighties exhaustion of noncopyright material and of the con- 
sumer’s market was in sight. The tempo of production slackened as pub- 
lishers had to rely solely on current English publication, and the element of 
risk appeared; wholesale prices of cheap editions were reduced, and whole 
libraries offered as premiums (Oscar Wilde’s The picture of Dorian Gray, in the 
first book printing as described by I. R. Brussel, has an advertisement of 
Colgate’s soap on its back cover); retail prices of others were raised. A num- 
ber of companies failed, and most of those remaining were absorbed by John 
W. Lovell into the United States Book Co. This company might have sur- 
vived the passage of the International Copyright Act in 1891 if it had not been 
overexpanded. By 1893, however, the production, if not the sale, of the ten- 
to-twenty-five-cent libraries had ceased. 

The second half of the book is given over to biographies of firms and con- 
tains interesting descriptions of men and methods. Here are also collected 
whatever statistics of sales are available—no complete tabulation is now pos- 
sible—but the largest series, George Munro's “‘Seaside library,” for example, 
must have sold thirty million copies in thirteen years. In both sections of his 
book Mr. Shove makes a direct attack on his specific problem, yet reveals in 
passing comment and in his “Conclusion” a working knowledge of the literary 
and economic history of his period. He is weak only on the technological side; 
for example, he gives the date, 1882, for the introduction of cylinder presses 
in the United States. Cylinder presses of one type or another had been made 
and used in this country since the thirties. 

Collectors and students of publishing history will want this book on its own 
merits and as a supplement to I. R. Brussel’s Anglo-American first editions 
1826-1900, East to West. \t also corrects, in details such as actual sales by 
subscription, Graham Pollard’s Introduction to that volume. The subject of 
cheap books has also a natural interest for all who have to do with current 
problems in the book trade. Indeed, Mr. Shove’s book has already been made 
the text of a sermon by the literary critic Lewis Gannett in the February issue 
of Story. Mr. Shove’s work was done in 1936, as a Master’s thesis in library 
science at the University of Illinois and is the first of a series to be published 
by the University of Illinois Library. It is evenly lithoprinted from typescript 
by Edwards Brothers, of Ann Arbor. The paper is good, and the book is 
neatly bound in cloth. 

SIDNEY KRAMER 
Graduate Library School 
University of Chicago 
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Le prét international des livres et manuscrits. Par Marcet Gopet. (“‘Publica- 
tion” 15, de l’Association des Bibliothécaires suisses.) Berne: Bibliothéque 

nationale suisse, 1937. Pp. 31. 

The matter of international lending of library materials seems first to have 
come to the formal attention of European librarians through a brief report 
(Oxford, 1931, 14 pages) on American and Canadian experience, made in 1931 
to the International Committee of the International Federation of Library 
Associations by Dr. William Warner Bishop. 

This report noted that loans between Canadian and American libraries are 
much fewer than might be expected, owing to restrictive customs regulations 
and their overofficious administrators. The report was referred to the Berne 
Congress of 1932 and, while the subject did not there receive extended con- 
sideration, it was designated as a “principal” topic for attention at the second 
Congress international des Bibliothéques et de Bibliographie at Madrid in 
1935. 

The pamphlet now under review was prepared in the interim by Dr. 
Marcel Godet, director of the Swiss National Library, and under his en- 
thusiastic general direction it served as the basis for a two days’ spirited and 
exhaustive discussion at Madrid (see Library journal, LX [September 1, 
1935], 671-72) in group meetings to which were assigned different aspects of 
the subject. 

The data it presents were procured by questionnaires sent to thirty-eight 
Federation countries and answered to by thirty-one. The questions asked 
were: how many volumes were borrowed from and lent to other countries 
during 1934; and how many of these volumes were books, and how many 
manuscripts? The meager and somewhat unsatisfactory facts thus assembled 
are amplified by three statistical tables. Much of the text explains why the 
bare figures are insignificant for fruitful comparison. The reasons are to be 
found in the different or indifferent administrative organization and methods 
of the various countries and in geographical, political, and educational dif- 
ferences. 

Two figures are outstanding among the statistics: Germany’s total of 
books and manuscripts borrowed and loaned—nearly half as much as that of 
all the other thirty-seven countries—and the total for the United States 
placing it in eighth rank, surpassed by Poland, Czechoslovakia, Switzerland, 
Sweden, Denmark, and Austria. This moves M. Godet to comment thus: 

Ceux qui s’étonneraient de voir les Etats-Unis passer aprés quelques-uns des plus 
petits pays ne doivent pas perdre de vue l’immensité du territoire de la grande Répub- 
lique et se rappeler que les livres franchissent a l’intérieur de ses frontiéres des distances 
plus considérables que d’une extrémité a l’autre de |’Europe. 


Other reasons for little international borrowing and lending in America 
more potent than the one suggested by M. Godet are: (1) that several of the 
largest and richest American libraries are prevented by conditions imposed by 
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founders, donors, or governing boards from lending even in their own country, 
and other large libraries are known rather for restrictive than for liberal prac- 
tice in this matter; (2) that books in the English language are in slight demand 
in Europe—the present report shows Great Britain number fourteen in total 
borrowings and lendings, and lists Germanic, Scandinavian, and French li- 
braries as responsible for more than four-fifths of all the transactions; and (3) 
that American tariff laws and outrageous customs practices definitely dis- 
courage borrowing and lending relations with Europe and probably confirm 
the prevalent conception of U.S.A. “isolation.” 

The resolutions adopted by the Madrid Congress following the discussion 
of M. Godet’s report, proclaim “Reciprocity—Carriage and insurance paid by 
borrower—Borrower’s responsibility for loss and damage’”’ as the three fun- 
damental principles of international borrowing and lending. Then follow ten 
paragraphs of detailed rules and specifications for uniform procedure. Of these 
No. g is significant as the only reference in the report’s thirty-one pages to the 
topic which was most discussed at Madrid, i.e., the use of photography, 
microphotography, and projectors in minimizing the lending of originals. 

Such discussion in Madrid today would surely touch on the effect of war 
risk on interlibrary loans. With international law on the scrapheap, the world 
an armed camp, unjustified conquest, civilian bombing, piracy, and atrocity 
practiced ad lid by governments hitherto deemed civilized, any proposal for 
lending priceless books and manuscripts may seem to be dismissible with the 
terse dictum, “If there is any safe place for them anywhere, they would better 


stay there.” J. 1. Wyer 


New York State Library 





Ausgewahlte bibliothekswissenschaftliche Aufsadtze von Dr. Hermann Escher. 
von ZENTRALBIBLIOTHEK, ZURICH; und VEREINIGUNG SCHWEIZERISCHER 
BistioTHEKARE. Ziirich: Kommissionsverlag von Hans Rohr, 1937. Pp. 
230. 

On August 27, 1937, the beloved and highly honored director of the Zentral- 
bibliothek, Zurich, celebrated his eightieth birthday. For half a century, or 
more, he had devoted himself to the arduous and exacting duties of library 
organization and development. Not only has Hermann Escher accomplished 
more for the improvement and growth of the libraries of his native country, 
than perhaps any other librarian of his time, but through his many contribu- 
tions to the library press, his visits to other countries, and attendance at 
library conferences he has been an inspiration and an aid to other librarians 
throughout the world. It is small wonder, then, that his colleagues of the 
Zentralbibliothek and of the Swiss Library Association, have decided to honor 
him—and, in so doing, to render a signal service to the entire library world— 
by issuing the present volume of selections from his many studies on library 


science, administration, and history. 
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The studies date from 1911 to 1937 and are arranged in two groups: ten 
articles on library management, cataloging, the Zentralbibliothek, the Landes- 
bibliothek, and the popular library movement—all with special reference to 
Switzerland; followed by five historical studies on Conrad Gessner, Hot- 
tinger’s Bibliothecarius quadripartitus, and the books and libraries of Switzer- 
land during the period 1708-1803. 

Many American librarians will recall Dr. Escher’s visit to America some 
twenty years ago and the excellent survey of American libraries which he 
published soon after his return to Zurich. Others have on their visits to 
Switzerland enjoyed the privilege of the personal guidance of the director 
through the great institution over which he presided. All will join with his 
thousands of friends and admirers throughout the world in wishing this genial 
and sincere librarian who has given such devoted and unselfish service to the 
profession, many years of pleasant and restful sojourn amid the mountains 
and the nature which he loves so well. 

J. C. M. Hanson 


Sister Bay, Wisconsin 


The Buffalo Public Library. Commemorating its first century of service to the 
citizens of Buffalo, 1836-1936. By Artuur Gotpserc. Buffalo, N. Y.: 
Privately printed, 1937. Pp. [vi]+156. $2.00. 

In making plans and preparations for the centennial celebration of the 
Buffalo Public Library, “old reports and records were unearthed and studied, 
and proved so interesting that it was decided to have a popular history of the 
library written.” A series of newspaper articles, originally published in the 
Buffalo evening news, was re-written and privately printed to provide a useful 
but at times disappointing book. 

An outstanding example of the association type of library, the Buffalo 
Public Library owes its origin to the Young Men’s Association, which was 
founded in 1836. For many years the library was only one of the varied activi- 
ties of this energetic and civic-minded organization. The Buffalo Society of 
Natural Sciences, the Buffalo Fine Arts Academy, and the Buffalo Historical 
Society are all more or less direct descendants of other interests of the Associa- 
tion. The library, however, remained a constant and primary concern 
throughout its entire history, and it is significant that in 1886, when the 
organization’s name was changed in order to prevent confusion with the 
Y.M.C.A., the title, ““The Buffalo Library,” was chosen. 

Approximately 75 per cent of the book concerns itself with the history of 
the Young Men’s Association and the Buffalo Library. This is to be expected, 
since the Buffalo Library did not become the tax-supported Buffalo Public 
Library until the sixty-first year of its existence. The first part of Mr. Gold- 
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berg’s book contains much of interest for the social historian and for those 
concerned with the adult-education movement, for a century ago the Young 
Men’s Association was offering to the city of Buffalo activities comparable to 
the forums and extension courses of today. 

Long before it became a municipally supported institution, the Buffalo 
Library was giving to the entire community many unusual types of library 
service. Although the privilege of withdrawing books for home use was re- 
served for members of the association, the library had been open to all for 
reference and study from its very beginning. Under Josephus N. Larned, 
librarian from 1877 to 1897, many noteworthy innovations were made, of 
which the most important was probably the work with children. Since Mr. 
Larned’s time, many names prominent in American librarianship have been 
connected with the Buffalo Public Library, among them Henry L. Elmendorf, 
Walter L. Brown, and Mrs. Theresa West Elmendorf. Of its contributions to 
library practice, best known is the Buffalo system of classroom libraries. The 
value of a thorough and comprehensive history of so important a library is 
obvious. 

The Buffalo Public Library, commemorating its first century of service is 
intended as a “popular history,’” arranged chronologically, but it is certainly 
not a history, if we mean by that term something more than a recital of events. 
It would perhaps be more accurate to describe the book as a chronicle. Facts 
are carefully and minutely cataloged, but there is little or no interpretation 
of them. For example, detailed reports are given of the financial situation 
of the library from year to year, but there is no comparison with other li- 
braries to give meaning to the figures, nor is there any comparison with other 
local expenditures for educational and cultural purposes. The nearest ap- 
proach to an interpretation is found in the last two chapters, where the growth 
of the library is illustrated by a comparison of its expenditures and its size 
at various periods in its history. 

Before any satisfactory history of American libraries can be written, an 
extensive body of data on individual libraries must be made available. This 
chronicle presents most of the necessary facts regarding the Buffalo Public 
Library and, consequently, has a place in the literature of library science. Its 
usefulness in this connection, however, is greatly curtailed by the lack of an 
index or table of contents. The typography is good, and illustrations have 
been carefully chosen and well reproduced. As an example of local history, 
the book is probably superior to most publications of its kind, but as a con- 
tribution to library history it represents only a beginning. 


Lewis STIEG 


Hamilton College 
Clinton, N.Y. 
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Kirjath sepher; quarterly bibliographical review of the Jewish National and 
University Library in Ferusalem. Vol. XIV, No. 3 (October, 1937). Jeru- 
salem: Hebrew University Press Association, 1937. Pp. 278-416. 

This issue contains notes and news of the Jewish National and University 
Library in Jerusalem—bibliography, book reviews, and “studies.” 

The notes and news give essential information concerning the growth of the 
library and its collections and, incidentally, reflect the devotion and generosity 
of many of its friends scattered over the globe. The bibliography comprises 
a list (continued since 1924) of current Hebraica and Judaica published in 
various countries, as well as of all Palestinian publications. Arranged under 
broad subject headings, it gives detailed bibliographical information, includ- 
ing contents and occasional descriptive notes. The annual volume provides 
an author index, and, for Hebraica, a title index also. 

In the section entitled “Studies,” Sonne’s contribution: “The beginning of 
Hebrew printing in Spain” (pp. 368-78) is of more than ordinary interest. It 
deals with a Hebrew incunabulum, of which only a fragment was hitherto 
known to bibliographers.t This fragment has been identified by A. Freimann 
and K. Haebler as a product of the Guadalajara Press of Spain, and its date 
of publication was fixed at ca. 1482. 

Mr. Sonne claims the discovery, at the Biblioteca Capitolare of Verona, of 
a complete copy of this incunabulum, which is Rashi’s Commentary on the 
Pentateuch. A reduced facsimile reproduction of the last page of this unusual 
find shows an eighteen-line colophon, which furnishes material for an interest- 
ing piece of bibliographic research. The colophon relates that the book was 
printed at Guadalajara by Solomon ben al-Kabiz, in type prepared by the 
artist Pedro, of Guadalajara. As to the date of printing, only the day and 
month are given clearly (the sixteenth day of Elul), while there is some un- 
certainty about the exact letter combination which was intended to indicate 
the year of printing. Mr. Sonne’s scholarly and careful investigation leads to 
the conclusion that the incunabulum was the first product of the Hebrew press 
of Guadalajara and that it was printed in 1476, which places the beginning of 
Hebrew printing in Spain at 1476, instead of ca. 1481, as hitherto maintained 
by bibliographers. The new date, only a short time after the establishment of 
the first Hebrew press at Reggio di Calabria, South Italy, in 1475, appears to 
be of some value in determining the relationship between the two Hebrew 
presses—the one at Reggio in Italy and the other at Guadalajara in Spain. 
The former had a remarkably brief existence, its output apparently was one 
title. Mr. Sonne remarks, with good reason, that the Reggio press must have 
intended to market its output only in Spain and that the consequent estab- 
lishment in Spain of a press of its own must have proved fatal to the existence 
of the Reggio press. 


* The fragment was first listed in L. Rosenthal, Die hebraischen Inkunabeln, 1475- 
1490, “Katalog” No. 151 (Not “No. 51,” as erroneously cited in the article). 
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There can be little doubt that the artist Pedro, of Guadalajara, mentioned 
in the colophon, is the mysterious maestre Pedro whose identity has been the 
subject of various conjectures by bibliographers, and whom Haebler at- 
tempted to identify with Peter Brun.? The latter suggestion is obviously dis- 
credited, while Pedro’s specific relationship to printing appears clear from the 
colophon. 

Among the other “Studies,” C. Roth, in “Hebrew printing in London” 
gives a list of Hebrew books printed in London before 1840. A. Yaari con- 
tributes a list of Hebrew books printed on vellum, in the famous collection of 
D. Sassoon, London. B. Weinryb’s “A Hebron shedar in Germany and Hol- 
land, 1814-16,” is based on a manuscript, “Pinkes,” in the Jewish National 
and University Library manuscript collection and is of historical interest. 

Kirjath sepher is the only publication of its scope in the field. The discon- 
tinuance of the Zeitschrift fiir hebraeische Bibliographie (1890-1920) left an 
obvious void which the Kirjath sepher has filled since 1924. It is gratifying to 
note that its pages reveal an inspiring amount of work in Jewish bibliography, 
done by specialists in the field. 

J. GeRsHENSON 
Newberry Library 
Chicago, Illinois 


A bibliography of the writings in prose and verse of Jonathan Swift, D.D. By 


H. Teerinx. The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff, 1937. Pp. xiit+434. Gld. 20. 

This volume attempts to list all books, including translations, by or about 
Swift through 1935, with the exception of certain Gullivers published after 
1850. No claim is made for periodical articles, but many are listed. Imita- 
tions, “‘ana,” etc., are included; manuscripts are not; the canon of Swift is 
disregarded. The book is divided into six sections: the first four list Swift’s 
works; the fifth, “doubtful” works; the sixth, “biography, criticism, etc.” 
There are two pages of addenda, an Index of Titles, and an Index of Names. 

“Swift ....a remote Himalayan peak for the bibliographer to conquer,” 
Dr. T-r-nk quotes in the Preface. 

Omissions can be pointed out, but not enough to disparage the claim of 
completeness. There are inaccuracies, of course, but not too many. The bib- 
liographical usage is not of the best, but it is intelligible. “Very large folio, 
I page’’ is intelligible. 

Perhaps all legitimate criticisms of the book can be grouped under the 
word “form.”’ Perhaps they are legitimate only when so grouped. The book is 
not facile. It, too, is a peak. 

Primarily, the order in each section is chronological, but this order is re- 
peatedly thrown out for this and that reason inconsistently so it is almost 

? Konrad Haebler, Geschichte des spanischen Friihdruckes in Stammbéumen (Leipzig: 
K. W. Hiersemann, 1923), p. 128. 
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always necessary to use the Index. The reasons for deviations are stated in 
the Preface, and “the result is, I hope, not a dry-as-dust list, but, in a sense, 
a history, not expressly stated or indicated, but still as a rule easily percepti- 
ble to the reader.” In all truth, it is not a dry-as-dust list, but the panorama 
is simply not there. The numbers run up to 1574, but this fact is not very 
significant because at times several editions are listed under one number, at 
times each edition has its own number, and at times the reference is merely 
a reference to another. The use of “edition” and“issue” is not always clear, 
or, at times, even that of “copy.” The dates do not stand out as they should 
in a work with a chronological arrangement. 

Meticulous are such things as “The / Atlantic Monthly / A Magazine of 
/ Literature, Science, Art, and Politics / Volume LXXX / [ornament] 
Boston And New York / Houghton, Miffin And Company / The Riverside 
Press, Cambridge / 1897 Large 8vo; I-IV, 1-860.” The important fact for 
the user of the bibliography is that this volume contains Some unpublished 
letters of Dean Swift, by George Birkbeck Hill, almost buried beneath in 
type smaller than that used for the title and imprint of the periodical. 

Section I is “Collected works”; II: “4 Tale of a tub, etc.”; II]: “Gulliver's 
travels,” 1V: “Separate works.” Some titles, of course, might and do fall into 
two sections, so again the Index must be carefully used. Works which Swift 
edited are also listed in these sections. American editions are likely to be 
omitted when there is a corresponding British one. In Section V works now 
considered spurious are indicated. The other titles in the section are mostly 
listed without comment. 

It is in Section VI, “Biography, criticism, etc.” that there is the most con- 
fusion. The heading states “Lives of Swift and criticisms of his work are often 
included in the collected editions recorded in Section I; as a rule, they have 
not been inserted in this Section.”” The cross-references to them are not com- 
plete. The “etc.” includes some very heterogeneous material: a poem in 
which Swift is mentioned, histories of the times, in which he is mentioned, 
book catalogs, histories of fiction, etc. It is very obvious that all such ma- 
terial could not possibly be included, yet there is no way of knowing if what 
has been included is a deliberate selection or merely a few scraps thrown in for 
good measure. The histories of fiction listed seem to point to the latter con- 
clusion. Again, the chronological order is frequently violated. Just what or 
even vaguely what the items are is often not clear from the titles, and the 
needed explanation is not at hand. The first words of an entry may be author, 
or title, or magazine, or the volume numbering of a magazine, indiscrimi- 
nately. Perhaps the order of the title-page was followed. At any rate, the 
result is unsatisfactory. Nor is this the book in which to list the various edi- 
tions of Dunlop’s History of fiction, as is done for this and other works of a 
like nature. Such information is simply out of place. The whole section is 
pretty much of a confusion, in which very little clearly stands out. 
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In the indexes, it is necessary to note that some titles are indexed under 
catch-word, and that some proper names are indexed under the middle name, 
or in other ways contrary to our usage—thus Van Doren under Doren, Le 
Fanu under Fanu, De Quincey under Quincey. Since the Index is so indispen- 
sable in this work, it is unfortunate that it is possible to note some omissions. 

Dr. Teerink has been generous with his explanatory bibliographical notes, 
and occasionally he gives a forthright critical opinion of the biographies. 

Before the publication of this work, there was no bibliography of Swift 
which purported to be complete, thus the present one holds the field, as indeed 
it does in many ways other than that of completeness. It is only unfortunate 
that it is not the work of art it very well might have been. 


RicHarp S, Currier 
Harvard Club of New York City 


Handbook of Latin American studies. By a number of scholars. Edited by 
Lewis Hanke. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1937. Pp. xv+ 
515. $5.00. 

The present Handbook comes much nearer to being a real guide to the ma- 
terials published in 1936 in the various humanistic fields in Spanish America 
than its predecessor. Not only are the sections previously covered much fuller, 
but the addition of new sections on art, education, folklore, and international 
relations makes the guide much more comprehensive and representative of 
the activity in all the phases of Spanish American culture. As a result, the 
volume is twice as large as that listing the materials for 1935. The number of 
items under each of the fields covered is as follows: anthropology, 340; art, 
97; economics, 696; education, 63; folklore, 30; geography, 221; government, 
166; history, 725; international relations, 124; language and literature, 515; 
and law, 156. It is to be noted that in these totals are included a number 
of items published in 1935, now appended as addenda after each section. 
However, the 1935 items included in the addenda are relatively few. 

The general editor and the individual editors of the various sections de- 
serve much credit for the greater thoroughness with which they have covered 
their respective fields. In the present form and stage of development the 
Handbook of Latin American studies is, in fact, an indispensable tool to all 
students of Spanish American culture. The section on anthropology is par- 
ticularly full and most useful. It has been enlarged to include not only an- 
thropology, but also the archaeology, ethnology, and physical anthropology of 
South America. The present reviewer notes with satisfaction the much fuller 
section in the present Handbook on language and literature. 

To the much more relatively complete bibliography of 1936 publications in 
the various humanistic fields, there has been added a group of special articles. 
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These are not only of interest to the general student but are invaluable to 
those planning to undertake research studies in Latin America. This is true 
particularly with regard to the articles on “The national archives of Latin 
America” by Roscoe R. Hill, “A guide to colonial materials in the archives of 
Guatemala” by Robert S. Chamberlain, “El Archivo arzobispal de Lima” by 
Ruben Vargas Ugarte, S. J., and “A guide to the material on the music of the 
Caribbean area” by Irma Goebel Lobastille. 

This new volume proves that the experimental stage in the production of a 
guide to Latin American studies is passed, and that the committee on Latin 
American studies has succeeded in working out the organization of an annual 
bibliography which will prove most useful to all students and scholars in the 
field and an invaluable tool to institutional libraries. 


C. E. CastaNepa 


University of Texas 
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